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MR. BANCROFT AT KING’S MOUNTAIN. 


When Polybius was collecting material 
for his great history, he widely traversed 
Spain, Gaul and other provinces, that he 
might observe with his own eye the scenes 
of those transactions which he was to re- 
cord in his pages. The vivid knowledge 
of localities, drawn from actual inspec- 
tion, must, of course, enable him who 
describes them to impart a more graphic 
picture, not only of them, but also of the 
events connected with them, for on the 
ground there is an ideal presence of the 
drama, and upon a very obvious principle 
of mnemonics, every thing connected 
with it is the more fixed in the memory. 

Polybius also had obtained a know- 
ledge of public affairs, by serving in po- 
litical stations and had been, besides be- 
ing actively engaged in administrative 
offices, employed on an embassy to Rome. 

The influence of localities upon the 
spirit of an historian, is illustrated by the 
fact that amongst the ruins of Rome, 
Gibbon conceived the idea of his great 
work; and that Mr. Bancroft’s name is 
well and properly associated with these 
illustrious writers, is proved by the actual 
union of them in that beautiful letter of 
Mr. Everett to the Historical Society of 
New York, upon its fiftieth anniversary. 
He says that Mr. Bancroft is entitled to 
rank with Tacitus and Livy, and with 
Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson, and from 
the decision of this high literary judica- 
ture, there can be no appeal until remote 
posterity sits in judgment. 

The presence of Mr. Bancroft therefore 
at the recent celebration, was a signifi- 
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cant incident as well as a beautiful epi- 
sode in the transactions of the day. The 
manner in which he was received by the 
Southern assemblage, and the graceful 
and impressive presentation of himself to 
the enthusiastic demand of the multitude, 
is finely set forth in the account of the 
day’s proceedings in the beautiful pamph- 
let, (p. 33,) issued by Mr. Melton, the 
most active and effective promoter of the 
celebration, who from the first idea of it 
to its consummation by this publication 
of a full and complete recital of it in a 
neat brochure of more than a hundred pa- 
ges, exhibits the energy, intelligence and 
enthusiasm with which he entered into 
the affair. 

Mr. Bancroft’s eminent position, as the 
historian of the Revolution, of course de- 
manded for him a very special invitation 
amongst the distinguished personages who 
were asked to attend. In compliance with 
this invitation and in obedience to his own 
impulses to be present at the celebration 
of a striking historical event in the South, 
upon the scene of action, he repaired 
from his residence in New York, to King’s 
Mountain, in South Carolina, making a 
journey of a thousand miles. The labor 
of this patriotic and literary pilgrimage 
was, doubtless, compensated in a great 
degree not only by the gratification of the 
main purpose, but also by the interest 
and beauty of the route which led to the 
scene, and farther by the opportunity it af- 
forded him of manifesting the sympathies 
of a Northern gentleman and scholar, with 
the historic memories of the South, “For 
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the North,” says Mr. Bancroft in his most 
elegant and felicitous address, “ to take 
an interest in your celebration, is but an 
act of reciprocity. Every where, in my 
long pilgrimage to be present with you 
on this occasion, I have found evidence 
of the affection with which the South 
cherishes the memory of every public 
action in behalf of liberty without regard 
to place. Beautiful Virginia! land of 
mountains and lowlands, rich in its soil, 
abounding in healing springs, and the 
store-house of all kinds of mineral wealth, 
builds a Lexington in the very heart of 
her magnificent valley. North Carolina 
repeats the name in one of the loveliest 
regions in the world, and South Carolina 
designates by it a great central district of 
her State.” 

“There is a still stronger reason,” he 
continues, ‘“‘ why the North should give 
you its sympathy on this occasion. She 
sent you no aid in the hour of your great- 
est need. Itis a blessed thing to give 
even a cup of cold water in a right spirit. 
It was not then possible even to give that. 
All honor must be awarded to the South, 
since she was left to herself alone in the 
hour of her utmost distress.” ‘The ro- 
mance of the American Revolution has 
its scenes for the most part in the South, 
and the battle of King’s Mountain, of 
which we celebrate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary to-day, was the most romantic of 
all.” 

Mr. Bancroft traversed that most lovely 
Valley-of-Virginia, visited the Natural 
Bridge, penetrated the Tunnels of Roan- 
oke, transcended the Blue Ridge and Al- 
leghany, passed over the summit level of 
Mount Airy, the highest point on the great 
rail-road from tide water to Memphis, 
into those most picturesque meadows, 
straths and valleys on the head waters of 
Holston. from the gushing fountains of 
which he descended along the South Fork 
whence issued the King’s Mountain Men, 
passed by the Royal Oak, the residence of 
Col. Arthur Campbell, and by the log 
cabin where lived the leader of the expe- 
dition, Col. William Campbell,—the house 
being yet piously preserved by the care 
of his descendants. Thence he passed 
down to Beaver Creek, the patrimonial 
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possessions of the Shelbys and Leoiers. 
Through all this lovely transit—through 
South-West Virginia and East Tennessee, 
in sight of the Iron Mountains on one side, 
and of the distant Clinch on the other, 
his eye was enriched by the exquisite 
landscape, and his heart warmed by meet- 
ing with the descendants, in the second 
and third generation, from the Colonels ; 
thus he passed over the Paint-Mountainand 
descended upon the exquisite—the unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable banksof French 
Broad. Throughout this enchanting jour- 
ney, during the early days of a rich au- 
tumn, we understand that Mr. Bancroft 
had the advantage of an attending sad- 
dle horse, upon which, being an expert 
rider, he could make frequent excursions 
to striking points of view. The stagecoach 
passing: him at a somewhat more rapid 
pace than his own, gave the intelli- 
gence that Mr. Bancroft was on the road, 
so that at each village crowds had assem- 
bled to see the historian. Each newspa- 
per, too, had announced that he was 
on his way to King’s Mountain. Those 
who thus approached him with an ill-dis- 
guised curiosity and manifest exultation, 
would say: ‘ You, sir, are the Histo- 
rian. Yon are going to King’s Moun- 
tain, my grandfather /foud at that battle,” 
for this old English word yet lingers 
in those retired valleys. That it was 
an old English word, is shown by a quo- 
tation of Mr. Preston, in his speech on 
the occasion of the celebration. Mr, Ban- 
croft paused to look with admiration upon 
the clear gentle current of Wautauga, as 
it rippled on to mingle its limpid waters 
with the not distant French Broad. Upon 
the banks of the Wautauga, many Whigs 
of South Carolina had found refuge from 
the British and Tories, interposing vast 
mountains between them and their ene- 
mies, and here, too, had been the rendez- 
vous of those men who assembled for the 
daring excursion through those enormous 
mountains, in search of an enemy upon 
Southern waters. 

Mr. Bancroft also paused upon the still 
more tranquil banks of the still more 
pellucid Nollichuckee. Spending a night 
at old Mr. Colter’s, at the foot of Paint 
Mount; ,a, Mr. Bancroft was so eager to 
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behold the far famed French Broad, at 
the opposite foot of the mountain that 
the wearied horses being unable to pro- 
ceed, at a late hour in the evening, he set 
out on foot, passed over to the banks of 
the French Broad, went down to the 
“ Chimneys” and returned by supper to 
his inn, filled with admiration at the mag- 
nificent scenery he had surveyed. 

The course of his journey had from 
point to point been chronicled by the local 
newspapers, showing the interest which 
their readers took in his progress. At 
Abingdon, Virginia, the editor of the 
‘Virginian’ duly mentioned the arrival of 
the distinguished traveller who, pausing 
over Sunday, attended a camp-meeting 
in the neighborhood. Then the Ashe- 
ville paper records his arrival at that 
place, and notices the traveller’s energetic 
excursion thence to the summit of Black 
Mountain, the highest point on the At- 
lantic declivity—the spot most visited 
by excursionists in that region. These 
notices of the press and the general in- 
terest manifested all along the road in the 
progress of Mr. Bancroft, indicate the 
diffused knowledge of his name and the 
very wide sympathy characteristic of our 
people with literary reputation. In truth 
the admiration for literary eminence is 
not less ardent than that for political or 
military success. The author of a suc- 
cessful book is looked upon with a more 
tender and curious regard, and excites 
the imagination with more wonderment 
than a hero or a statesman. 

A man will announce with more self- 
complacency that he has seen Washington 
Irving, or Mr. Bancroft, than that he has 
seen General Scott, or Mr. Clay. These 
scattered gleanings concerning Mr. Ban- 
croft’s route, are derived mainly from the 
notices above indicated, and from scraps 
of conversation with those who happened 
to meet him on the way, until he is more 
authentically taken up and recorded by 
Mr. Melton, in his book of the celebra- 
tion. 

“Mr. Bancroft,” says Mr. Melton, at 
page 27, “seemed to have gathered by 
the way a fresh fund of health and spi- 
rits in full preparation for the novel 
scenes before him. At his request, we 
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presented our friend A. J. Wallace, Esq., 
one of the worthy representatives of our 
district, whofrom frequentintercourse with 
the actors in the drama, had acquired a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of every 
point of the battle ground, and who kind- 
ly consented to place in contribution to 
the pleasure of our guest, his ample fund 
of Revolutionary lore. Following his 
lead, Mr. Bancroft, accompanied by Rev. 
Dr. Wightman and Rev. Mr. Martin, of 
Spartanburg, employed the hour in roam- 
ing over the mountain. An hour of value 
it was to us—now gathering up the treas- 
ures of legendary story, as our guide 
poured them forth, and then regarding 
with an ill disguised admiration the fine, 
sparkling, speaking eye of the listener, as 
he took in almost at a glance, all the points 
and features of the battle-ground, and 
gave a willing ear to the rehearsal of the 
rude but truthful story, as it came second 
handed from the heroes in the strife. A 
beautiful, cheering scene was that—the 
great historian upon the height of King’s 
Mountain—a scene worthy of a better 
pen than ours! Standing on the spot 
where the surrender took place, near the 
rock which pillowed the head of the dy- 
ing Ferguson, and hard by the spreading 
branches of the venerable tree from which 
the baker’s dozen of traitor tories were 
hung, he read from the despatches of the 
commanding officer, an official account of 
the battle, and placing Campbell and Shel- 
by on the North; Sevier on the West, and 
Williams and Cleaveland on the East side 
of the mountain, eloquently and enthu- 
siastically fought the battle over! The 
hope then was full. The great historian 
had done homage to the sacred spot, and 
its sacred memery and history would do 
right.”—‘ King’s Mountain,” pp. 27-28. 

Mr. Bancroft, being thus introduced to 
the Mountain, where he surveyed the 
scenes until the flashing camp-fires of the 
assembling multitude began to gleam in 
the twilight, was consigned to the hos- 
pitality of a grandson of Maj. Hambright, 
an officer in the battle, and in the log cabin 
of this most excellent host he spent the 
night, with many other visitors who, not 
being provided with tents or camp equip- 
age, were fain to seek shelter under a pro- 
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tecting roof between four walls. Maj. 
Hambright’s heart was more capacious 
than his dwelling and both were filled to 
overfiowing. ‘“ We slept balmily,” says 
Mr. Melton, who had not the luxury of a 
roof over him, but slept in a tent “ until 
reveillé, and the morning salute awoke us 
to an active participation in the events of 
the celebration day.” “ Thursday,’’ pro- 
ceeds Mr. Melton, page 30, “ the sun rose 
gloriously and went his round from morn- 
ing to twilight, without a cloud to dim 
even for a moment his unusual splendor. 
Never did a lovelier, more calmly beauti- 
ful day smile upon earth—a breathless, 
cloudless, golden autumn day * * * * * 
With the morning came pouring in on 
every side another countless throng, and 
at nine o’clock a multitude had congre- 
gated, numbering according to different 
estimates from eight to fifteen thousand 
persons.” (Page 30.) 

The event announced in the program- 
me for this day, was the oration of Col. 
John 8S. Preston; and the orator was 
of course the chief personage, or to use 
an excellent word, coined from pure 
Greek metal, and stamped by John Dry- 
den, and recently put into circulation 
in South Carolina by that accomplished 
scholar and gentleman, Mr. Petigru, was 
the Protagonist of the occasion. The 
pulpit which he occupied was in the 
midst of the immense congregation, and 
was at one edge of a platform occupied 
by the officers of the occasion, by Mr. 
Bancroft, by Mr. Wm. C. Preston, by the 
Williamses, Maj. Hambright, and by oth- 
ers of the Epigone. 


“ At the conclusion of Mr. Preston’s 
address,” says Mr. Melton, (at page 33,) 
“the president of the day proposed the 
following sentiment— 


“‘ Hon. George Bancroft—The Patriot, 
the statesman, the truthful and impartial 
annalist, His presence here to day in- 
separably links his fame with the cher- 
ished memories of King’s Mountain ; we 
bid him welcome! 

“The sentiment was cordially and warm- 
ly received, and as Mr. Bancroft rose to 
respond, he was greeted in genuine South- 
ern style. In clear and ringing accents 
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and with an intense pleasure beaming 
from every feature, the learned historian 
acknowledged the delight which a parti- 
cipation in the celebration afforded bim ; 
paid a glowing compliment to the revolu- 
tionary heroism of South Carolina, dwelt 
upon the battle and its consequences, and 
closed a chaste and exceedingly appro- 
priate address, by an earnest appeal in 
behalf of the old battle ground. It was 
such an address as might have been ex- 
pected from the man, ornate and eloquent, 
yet touching in its simplicity, modest, 
yet bold and truthful, every sentiment 
beautifully adapted to the occasion, com- 
ing from the heart of a patriot and cloth- 
ed in the chaste language of the accom- 
plished scholar. The concluding words 
are worthy of a place here: ‘Let the 
battle-ground before us be left no longer a 
private property; let it be made the inheri- 
tance of the people—that is of all who 
are heirs to the benefits that were gained 
on theday we commemorate. Leta mon- 
ument rise upon its peak as a memorial of 
the heroism of your fathers, as an evi- 
dence of the piety of their sons, the deeds 
that were then performed bid us ever to 
renew our love of country. Let the pas- 
sion for freedom flow forth perennially 
like the fountain that gush in chrystal 
purity from your sides. Let the Union 
stand like your own mountains, which 
the geologists tell us are the oldest and 
firmest in the world.’” (Page 33.) 

Thus concluded this chaste, emphatic 
and beautiful address. It is indeed very 
exquisite, highly finished and admirably 
characterised by breadth, terseness and 
adaptation, such st became one who had 
thought profoundly and felt deeply—who 
was not insensible of the responsibilities 
of his utterances, or,on the other hand, un- 
moved by the emotions that swelled him. 
With a full perception of the dignity of 
the high vocation to which he has dedi- 
cated his life, and the historic mien which 
he on no public occasion would divest 
himself of, he yielded gracefully and 
with proper reticence to the sympathies 
of the scene. The address, closing at 
page 29 with a suggestion most heartily 
and approvingly received, will, we have 
reason to believe, stimulate the erection 
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of a monument for which we understand 
incipient steps have been taken. 

From the hoary old mountain, Mr. Ban- 
croft descended on his way to the hori- 
zontal regions of South Carolina, visited 
Cowpens, Eutaw, Camden and Ninety- 
Six, took a look at Czesar’s Head and the 
Table Rock, thus blending the enjoyment 
of the picturesque beauties of the land 
with memories of the old battle-field. 

The trip, of which we have thus made 
a most cursory sketch—fragmentary like 
the materials we have been able to pick 
up—has yet sufficiently interested us, 
while writing, to excite in us a wish that 
a more connected and thorough narra- 
tive of it could be furnished. The tract 
of country traversed by Mr. Bancroft is 
exceedingly interesting in many particu- 
lars, in its legendary history and in its 
possession of picturesque beauty and 
teeming prosperity; its population al- 
though much modified in character by 
the pushing forward of internal im- 
provements feels yet a touch of the 
original impulse. It is the second 
and third generation of those Scotch 
Irish so well depicted in Mr. Preston’s 
oration, who conquered the savage, felled 
the forest, and built the church, to whose 
services, they and their pastor went with 
the Bible in one hand and a rifle in 
the other. (See Second Series, Foote’s 
Sketches of Virginia; page 121, notice of 
Charles Cummings.) 

It seems to us that this road and the 
scenes and topics which lie along it, are 
worthy of a careful sketch by a skil- 
ful hand—and we venture to suggest 
with great deference that it might come 
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most gracefuliy from the hand of the 
great historian himself. The writing of 
it would bean agreeable intermission from 
his severer labours, and althoughall would 
lament any serious interruption of the 
course of that work, we think that what 
we suggest would rather facilitate it, in 
invigorating his historic pen by a mo- 
ment’s agreeable rest. 

The stalwart knight upon occasion 
mounted an ambling palfrey 


“ 





when at need 
Him listed ease his battle steed.”’ 


It seems to us, too, that Mr. Bancroft’s 
excursion was calculated to excite and did 
excite diffused sympathies through the 
South not only agreeable in their immedi- 
ate manifestation, but likely to be of very 
beneficent and permanent influence, if 
cherished with some little care. All 
harsher feelings of sectional difference 
were checked in his presence, while the 
amenity and genial heartiness of his 
manners won a kind feeling wherever he 
went. In his own bosom, too, if there had 
been any exclusive northernism, it must 
have been extinguished by the warm 
greeting which attended him from those 
who met him in crowds or individually. 
There was no dissonant voice in the uni- 
versal echo of the toast at King’s Moun- 
tain, ‘‘ we bid him welcome.” 

Thus some political and moral conse- 
quences concur to confer dignity upon an 
itinerary of the Southern excursion, 
which we can not but wish to have from 
the hands of the historian, 
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THE FALLS OF KANAWHA. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


These swiftly running waters, 
No antelope so fleet, 

That rush to gain the flood below 
And mingle as they meet ; 

In rage and pain they leap and heave, 
With fierce, continual cries, 

While evermore fall their tears of spray, 
And rise their misty sighs. 


Here came Otetiani, 
A hundred years ago, 

To gaze in wonder at the sight, 
And note the liquid snow ; 

His log canoe the eddies through 
With steady hand to steer, 

And the slow and sullen red-horse fish 
To strike with fatal spear. 


But little deemed the chieftain, 
As on these rocks he stood, 

And gazed on shore and mountain top, 
On waterfall and wood, 

That ere his life had burned its suns, 
The water and the shore, 

O’er which his tribe roamed fearlessly, 
Should know their forms no more. 


Where are those dusky Mingoes— 
Six banded nations then, 

The Cherokee and Shawanock, 
Who hunted in this glen? 

The brutes they chased are scattered wide, 
Their lodges are no more, 

And the hungry teeth of the saw devour 
The trees they loved of yore. 


The deer who left the mountain 
To seek the river’s brink, 
Upraised his head to scan the scene, 
Then bent his neck to drink. 
He saw no foe in the tossing snow, 
Nor feared the spattering spray— 
For the Mingo hiding by the cliff 
Was fearfuller than they. 


Ho, buck with horns up-tossing! 

Ho, meek-eyed doe and fawn! 
Whose sharp feet once impressed those sands, 
Hence whither have ye gone? 





The Falls of Kanawha. 


High up in the hollows of Raleigh hills, 
By the hidden licks and drains, 

Ye browse on the fern and pea-vine rank, 
And shun the dangerous plains, 


Here on this ledge of sandstone, 
Upon these summer days, 
Beneath the shading alder clumps, 
I sit me down to gaze. 
Worn and weary of life I sit 
Where the rock-spanned river roars, 
And for a moment leave behind 
My sorrow on its shores. 


Upspringing from the waters 
Before my gladdened eyes, 

The rainbow curves its glorious length 
And spreads its seven dyes. 

The saw-mill clatters and whirrs behind, 
The stream rolls on before, 

Oh, would the gulf ’twixt me and man 
Were open evermore! 


Oh, waters of Kanawha, 
Would I might end my days, 

Thus gazing on your mighty strife, 
And dying with the gaze ; 

Your deep bass song sole requiem 
At that lone funeral, ; 

The white mist and the rainbow dyes 
The shroud, and turf, and pall. 


This may not be and is not— 
Mine is the woful end 

Which waits the spirit forced to break, 
When far too proud to bend ; 

But this long glance at your sweeping force, 
This sound of your glorious song, 

Ilas waked the fire I thought was quenched, 
And made my spirit strong. 


Fierce world of strife and teimpest, 
I hail you once again! 

Your words and deeds shall fall on me 
As on these cliffs the rain. 

Rise rocks on rocks before my way, 
Around group hill with hill, 
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ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, WITH REMARKS UPON THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


BY A. ROANE. 


I compiled and published in the “ Na- 
tional Intelligencer,” some months since, 
a list of Dictionaries published in foreign 
languages, and at the same time intima- 
ted that it was my intention at a future 
period, to prepare a similar list of the 
different dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage. I shall now attempt to give such 
an one, which I believe, will be found 
more complete than any before published. 

I am indebted for much of the infor- 
mation here presented, to the antiqua- 
rian labors of Dibdin, Lowndes, Brunet, 
D’Israeli, the elder, and Watts, whose 
volumes on bibliography I have groped 
through, to collect the materials from 
which the list is made. 

By many, it may be considered to have 
been a useless task, but such, in my hum- 
ble judgment, do not rightly appreciate 
the importance of knowledge of this kind, 
as a guide to the history of our language, 
from its first rude beginnings, through 
all its mutations, to its present condition. 
I say nothing here of the consideration 
that knowledge of any kind, no matter 
what, is useful of itself, without refer- 
ence to any ulterior purpose to which it 
might be applied. 

The first of the English Lexicogra- 
phers was Stanbridge, whose “ Vocabu- 
lary and Accidence” was printed by 
Wynken de Worde, the second English 
Printer, A. D., 1500, in the reign of 
Henry VII. Stanbridge was the author 
of various other works on philology. In 
the same year and by the same press was 
printed an English Dictionary by John 
de Garlandia, entitled Multorum Vocabu- 
lorum Interpretatio. | 

Whittingham and Lillye, who flourish- 
ed about the same period, are spoken of 
as English Lexicographers, but I have 
not been enabled after diligent search, to 
find any particular account of their la- 
bors in this branch of learning. In 
1513, Lillye published his celebrated De 
octo partibus Sermonis, which for many 
years was the most popular text-book on 





Grammar, and in fact was the only one 
extensively used. Thomas Linacre also 
published in 1524, a treatise entitled 
“Rudiments of Grammar.” In the fol- 
lowing year, the first English Arithmetic 
by Bishop Tonstall appeared. 

Shortly after Palsgrave published his 
“« Les Eclaircissements de la langue Fran- 
caise” being the first English and French 
Dictionary of which we have record— 
the first English and Latin Lexicon be- 
ing the “ Ortus Verborum,” published 
anonymously and taken chiefly from the 
Catholicon of John Balbus, printed at 
Mentz in 1460. 

Baret’s “‘Alvearie” or “Quadruple Dic- 
tionary of Four Languages,” one of 
which was English, was published in 
1580, during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The next in order, A. D. 1599, 
was “A Dictionary, Spanish and English, 
to which is added an English Vocabulary, 
by T. Minotrien, printed by R. Percival, 
Gent.” In 1632, Henry Cockram or 
Cockeram, as sometimes written, pub- 
lished “* The English Dictionary or an In- 
terpretation of Hard Words. First Book, 
‘Hard Words:’ Second, ‘Vulgar Words.’”’ 

Edward Phillips, one of the nephews 
of Milton, gave to the public in 1657, his 
“New World of Words or Universal 
English Dictionary.” The next Diction- 
ary was that by Thomas Blount, publish- 
ed in 1670, entitled “‘ Glossographia or a 
Dictionary of Hard Words of whatever 
Languages, now used in our refined Eng- 
lish tongue.” In 1671, the ‘* Etymologi- 
con Lingue Anglicane,”’ by Stephen 
Skinner, appeared. This was followed 
in 1691 by a dictionary by Ray the Nat- 
uralist, bearing the title, “A Collection 
of English Words, with Significations 
and Originals, in two Alphabetical Cata- 
logues.”. The ‘ Universal English Dic- 
tionary,” by Nathan Bailey, was publish- 
ed 1728, and in 1749 the “ Lingua Britan- 
nica Reformata,” being an English Dic- 
tionary by Benjamin Martin. 

We have now reached Dr. Johnson, the 
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great Coryphceus of English Lexicogra- 
phers, who published in 1755 his Dic- 
tionary, which remains and will ever re- 
main, as a monumentum cere perennius of 
his genius, his learning and his untiring 
diligence. There have been numerous edi- 
tions of this great work, the first of which 
appeared in two volumes folio. It was 
afterwards revised by the author and 
published in quarto form. In 1818 the 
Rey. H. J. Todd, published an edition of 
Johnson, with numerous additions and 
corrections, which is still regarded as the 
standard edition of this the greatest of 
English Dictionaries. 

Unquestionably, advances have been 
made since Johnson’s day in the study 
of comparative philology, and analogies 
between languages, throwing light upon 
the important subject of derivation, have 
been discovered, which were entirely un- 
sespected by him, yet notwithstanding 
his defects in the particular department 
of etymology, his work has been the ba- 
sis upon which every English Dictionary 
since his time has been constructed, and 
it may be safely asserted that, taken as a 
whole, Johnson’s Dictionary is without a 
rival in our literature. 

The next English Dictionary was the 
“ Lingue Britannice Vera Pronunciatio” 
by James Buchanan, published in 1757. 
Then followed in 1761 “‘ The Royal Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” by Dan. Fenning; in 
1764 ‘The New Spelling Dictionary,” 
by J. Entick, and in the same year, a 
Dictionary by W. Johnston; in 1766 
“* The New Universal Dictionary,” by W. 
Rider. Kenrick’s Dictionary was pub- 
lished in 1773; Barclay’s in 1774; Ash’s 
in 1775; also W. Perry’s in the same 
year ; Sheridan’s in 1780; Lemon’s “‘De- 
rivative Dictionary” in 1784; Nare’s Dic- 
tionary in the same year, and also Fry’s; 
Grose’s in 1785, In 1791, Walker pub- 
lished his “‘ Critical Pronouncing Diction- 
ary,” and in 1798, Jones’ Dictionary was 
published, being the last in that century, 

The remaining Dictionaries in their or- 
der, are as follows: 


Fulton and Knight, . 1802. 
Perry, . ; ° 1805. 
Enfield, ; ° 1807. 
Mylins, . : . 1809. 
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Jameson, ; 1827 
Webster, (Am) : 1830. 
Worcester, (Am.) . 1830. 
Maunder, * 1830. 
Booth, . ‘ ; 1835. 
Knowles, z , 1835. 
Smart, (Walker remodelled,) 1836. 
Richardson, ; ; 1837. 
Reid, . : ‘ 1844. 
Craig, . : 1852. 
Ogilvie’ s Imperial, Technolog- 

ical and Scientific, . 1852. 
Boag’s Imperial Lexicon, 1852. 


In addition to the above, numerous 
Provincial Vocabularies have been pub- 
lished, of which the following are the 
principal : 

Provincial Dictionary, by Grose, 1787, 
Suffolk Words and Phrases, by E. ' 
Moore, ; 1823. 


Glossary of North Country Words, 

by Brocket, : 1829. 
Lancashire Glossary, by T. Bob- 

bing, : 1829. 


Hallamshire Glossary, by Honter, 1829. 
Glossary of Craven Dialect, by 
Carr, ‘ } 1830. 





Vocabulary of East Anglia, 1830. 
Provincial Dictionary, by Iollo- 

way, 1838. 
Vocabulary of ‘Americaniems, “by 

J. R. Bartlett, ; 1848. 


The above comprises by far the greater 
number of all the Dictionaries of the 
English language, up to this time pub- 
lished. I have no doubt, but that some 
few have escaped my investigation, but I 
believe not one Dictionary of note or 
importance. 

Having completed the list, it may not 
be out of place here to offer a few remarks 
upon the general subject. 

The English language labors under the 
disadvantage, as compared with most of 
the Continental European languages, of 
having no Academy or other body of men 
invested with authority to settle and fix 
it. It is obvious that there ought to be 
some recognized standard, to prevent the 
corruptions which must creep into a lan- 
guage from ignorance, carelessness, and 
sometimes, I fear, from a mistaken no- 
tion of independence. It is perfectly 
clear, that, without some restraining au- 
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thority, if one has a right to make an in- 
novation, all others have an equal right. 
And what would be the result? The 
language, in a brief period would become 
hopelessly corrupted by barbarisms and 
vulgar slang. The abomination of Pho- 
netic orthography in these latter days 
has given a strong impulse to this ten- 
dency, and it well becomes all who have 
any appreciation of the value of the no- 
ble heritage we have received from our 
fathers, to resist it and to transmit our 
language, if not enriched, at least, un- 
impaired to our posterity. 

There are cases when it is proper to 
coin new words, but it is always an 
unwise experiment to attempt to change 
established orthography. The advantage 
of spelling words as they are pronounc- 
ed is very slight, and the mischief of al- 
teration almost incaiculable, inasmuch, as 
thereby, the derivation, which is fre- 
quently the life and soul of the word, is 
often lost. The word “fancy” will illus- 
trate this. Its original orthography was 
“ phantsy,” showing at once its deriva- 
tion from the Greek gavracia. The word 
“coxcomb” has also been a victim to 
change of spelling. It was originally 
written ‘‘cocks-comb,” the comb of a cock 
being one of the decorations of a court- 
fool in the middle ages. If the words 
reign and deign, debt and doubt were 
written according to phonetic principles, 
the letter g would have been left out of 
the first two and b out of the last two, in 
which case the derivation from the Latin, 
regno, dignor, dubium and debitum would 
have been lost. Pronunciation is con- 
stantly changing and cannot, among the 
mass of those who speak a language, be 
rendered uniform for any long period, 
orthography then must undergo as fre- 
quent changes to secure the end of rep- 
resentation of sound, and in a brief time 
the language would become so modified 
and transformed, that we could not with- 
out special study, understand the written 
speech of twenty-five years previous, and 
consequently we would be cut off from the 
literature of preceding generations. It 
is scarcely necessary to pursue this sub- 
ject further: those who wish to investi- 
gate it, would do well to consult the val- 
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uable works upon the English language 
by Trench. 

With regard to neologisms, or the man- 
ufacture of new words, it may sometimes 
be necessary to introduce them, as for 
instance, when in the progress of society 
new discoveries are made, or new rela- 
tions between things already existing 
have taken place, or when a single word 
may represent what it previously required 
a circumlocution to express; or again, 
when a minute distinction between words 
nearly synonomous can be drawn; in all 
these cases the language is really enrich- 
ed by the coinage of a new word, taking 
due care to follow the analogy of the 
vernacular tongue as closely as possible. 

To shape and lead the tendency of lan- 
guage and to correct its irregularities, 
Academies have been established from 
time to time, chiefly by the nations 
speaking the tongues lineally descended 
from the Latin. For instance, the Acca- 
demica della Crusca was established in 
1582, the Academie Frangaise in 1629, by 
Cardinal Richelieu, and the Academia 
Real Espanola in 1714 by the Duke of 
Escalona. Russia and Sweden have also 
Academies established, the one in 1783, 
and the other in 1789. 

Each of these Academies has issued 
Dictionaries and Grammars of its respec- 
tive language, which at home and abroad 
are regarded as the jus et norma loquendi. 
The effect has been, that those nations 
have a common authority to refer to in 
eases of doubt or dispute, and these 
Academies by arresting the ceaseless 
tendency to change, have, each partially 
succeeded in fixing and settling their 
language. Revisions of the Vocabulary 
and Grammar are published from time 
to time, embracing such accessions as 
may have been made and discarding such 
words and forms of expression as may 
have become obsolete. 

As a consequence of this, the Italian 
language, for example, or at least, the 
lingua Toscana has remained almost sta- 
tionary since the days of Dante, Boccac- 
cio and Petrarch, the last of whom died 
A. D, 1374. The changes in the vocabu- 
lary and construction of this tongue have 
been so unimportant that the modern 
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Italian can read without much difficulty 
these great classics of his literature. 
Contemporary with these names were 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate and the au- 
thor of “ Piers Plowman’s Vision” in 
English literature, yet how many, now 
speaking our language, can read their 
works without acquiring by previous 
study and labor, the idiom of the period. 

I do not pretend to say that it was de- 
sirable that the English language should 
have been arrested in its growth and as 
it were, crystallized at that early day, but 
I wish merely to illustrate the effect of 
an Academy in giving stability to lan- 
guage. The Italian received a much 
more precocious development than the 
English, and in consequence, probably, 
in part, of possessing writers of greater 
genius, it attained much earlier the 
strength and vigor of maturity. 

Two attempts have been made to estab- 
lish an Academy of language in Eng- 
land: the first in the reign of Charles I. 
by the Earl of Roscommon, author of 
the “Essay on Translated Verse,” and 
the second, in 1712, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, by Swift, who addressed an 
able paper, entitled “A Proposal for 
Correcting, Improving and Ascertaining 
the English Tongue,” to Robert, Earl of 
Oxford, at that time Lord High Treasu- 
rer of Great Britain. It is not necessary 
to say that both attempts were signally 
unsuccessful, and our language remains 
to this day, without an Academy. The 
difficulty of establishiag such an Acade- 
my, or at least, the giving to its dicta the 
authority of law over language would 
be almost insurmountable in such 4 coun- 
try as either England or America. As 
obedience could not be compelled to au- 
thority of this kind, but too many would 
make it a point of personal independence 
to resist it. Such is not altogether the 
case with the Continental Nations; they 
are more in the habit of yielding blind 
obedience to civil or ecclesiastical power 
and naturally would be inclined to yield 
similar obedience to literary authority. 

How then can the purity of our lan- 
guage be preserved? In the two impor- 
tant branches of orthography or orthoépy 
very easily, by some Lexicographer as 
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the standard, and as to the employment 
of words themselves, we must be guided 
by usage, but limited to present usage in 
opposition to obsolete, national, in oppo- 
sition to foreign or provincial, and repu- 
table, in opposition to common or general, 
meaning by reputable, the use of authors 
enjoying, whether justly or not, the 
highest reputation.—( Vide Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 162, et seqq.) 

The universal use of the Authorized 
Version of the Scriptures and almost 
equally of the Common Prayer, has had 
the practical effect of restraining the ten- 
dency to change in our language, and, 
for this and many other reasons, a revi- 
sion of the Bible, greatly changing its 
present phraseology and style, would be 
exceedingly unwise. 

The necessity for a standard being ac- 
knowledged, Johnson, by general con- 
sent, at least in England, has been recog- 
nized as the legislator of orthography 
and Walker of pronunciation. It is true 
that neither is entirely consistent with 
the principles laid down by himself, yet 
it is better to follow their guidance, er- 
ratic though it sometimes be, than to be 
left at sea, without chart or compass. 
There are some few instances in both 
branches, in which the language has ac- 
tually changed since their day, as for ex- 
ample, I believe, it is now almost the 
universal usage both in England and 
America, to discard the final k, in such 
words as music, public, skeptic, critic, and 
also the uw, at least in the United States, 
in words terminating in o-u-r, as labor, 
honor, favor. In England, however, the 
u is still preserved in such words of the 
latter class as are not derived from the 
Latin, as for instance, armour, harbour, 
neighbour, behaviour, and some few dis- 
syllables which are derived from the Lat- 
in. With these and some other trifling 
exceptions, Johnson’s Dictionary may 
still be regarded as the rule and regula- 
tor of the language in the particular de- 
partment of orthography, and generally 
of definition. So too, Walker as amend- 
ed and remodelled by Smart, is the final 
arbiter in pronunciation. 

Without intending or desiring to de- 
tract from the reputation of the late 
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learned Dr. Webster, yet I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that in my judgment, his in- 
fluence upon our language has been most 
mischievous, inasmuch as in the United 
States, he has unsettled what before was 
fixed, and established an additional rule 
where previously there was but one. In 
England his authority in this regard is 
not acknowledged. In attempting to 
carry out too far the principles of analo- 
gy, he sometimes forgets that language 
itself is in part a thing of convention 
and usage, and that uniformity in all 
cases is not so desirable as to be purchas- 
-ed at any sacrifice. Webster has render- 
ed a real service to English philology in 
the department of etymology, and gene- 
rally speaking, his definitions are accu- 
rate and comprehensive, but I make my 
humble protest against his radical and 
vast innovations in orthography and pro- 
nunciation. 

Two classes of his innovations in or- 
thography are particularly offensive, one, 
of words ending in re changed to er, as 
centre, metre, theatre, written center, me- 
ter, &c., and the other where the final / 
in such words as travel, model, quarrel, 
&c., is not doubled, when they receive 
an additional syllable. There is no rea- 
son assigned for these changes, except 
that they produce uniformity, but this 
reason is not of itself sufficient, where 
long usage and habit have fixed the or- 
thography. 

Webster has the credit of having abol- 
ished the final k in the classes of words 
previously mentioned, and the u from 
words terminating in our, but the merit, 
if merit it be, does not belong to him. In 
Martin’s Dictionary, published in 1749, 
we find this orthography. Dr. Johnson 
did not think proper to follow the exam- 
ple, and it was left to Webster to bring it 
into more general use. 

In the first edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, published in 1828, the innova- 
tions were far more numerous and re- 
pulsive than those found in the subse- 
quent editions; for instance ‘‘ women” 
was speiled wimen, “‘ island’”’—iland, and 
“‘ feather” —fether, the reason assigned 
being certain far-fetched and fanciful de- 
rivations. These changes were too radi- 
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cal to be received with favor, and Web- 
ster was compelled to abandon them, and 
I believe that in each later edition of his 
Dictionary, he gave up some of his orig- 
inal innovations. 

In pronunciation, Webster’s influence 
has been almost equally unfortunate ; in 
some parts of the country, he has suc- 
ceeded in giving currency, or at all 
events, authority, to the abominable pro- 
nunciation of uw as oo, in such words as 
tube, tune, constitution, institution, pro- 
nounced as if written toob, toon, consti- 
tootion, d&c., and I have even heard from 
high places, the same sound of u in mu- 
sic, dispute and century. Webster also 
gives the same sound to a and i, when 
preceded by g or ¢ hard, or k, as when 
preceded by other consonants, and this 
pronunciation, I believe, has found gene- 
ral acceptance. In Virginia, however, 
and some other of the Southern States, 
the words garden, guard, cart, card, kind 
and sky are pronounced g-e-arden, k-e-art, 
k-a-ard, dc. Although I do not insist 
that this is the pronuciation of these and 
similar words, yet it is not generally 
known that it has the sanction of Wal- 
ker’s authority, who defends it as the re- 
fined pronunciation of England. It 
may have been so in his day, but it must 
be confessed that it has become obsolete. 
—( Vide Introduction to Walker's Diction- 
ary, p. 92 and 160.) 

The merits of Webster’s Dictionary 
may be thus briefly expressed : 

For Derivation— Capital. 

For Definition— Admirable. 

For Pronunciation— Horrible. 

For Orthography— Abominable. 

And I for one protest now, and will con- 
tinue to protest against its reception as a 
standard, until at least, an Academy of 
of Language, hereafter to be established, 
either in England or America shall adopt 
it as such, when as a matter of duty 
against the convictions of my judgment, 
I will submit for the sake of having some 
recognized authority to determine ques- 
tions of controversy and uncertainty. 

This Dictionary has been introduced 
into the public schools of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and of some of the New 
England and Western States. Massachu- 








setts, however, where, probably, in gen- 
eral, the most enlightened views with re- 
gard to education prevail, still adheres to 
Walker and Worcester. So too with the 
Southern States generally. It is to be 
hoped that their influence, together with 
the usage in England, may check and 
counteract the pernicious effect, which 
Webster’s orthography and pronunciation 
have already produced upon the English 
language. The influence of a large pub- 
lishing house, like the Harpers’, who 
have adopted Webster as the standard, 
ought also to be specially guarded against. 

There is, I believe, scarcely an author 
of established reputation, or literary man 
in the United States who has adopted the 
orthography. When the proposition was 
made in the New York Legislature to in- 
troduce Webster’s Dictionary into the 
public schools, if I mistake not, a formal 
protest was made by the principal litera- 
ry men in the State against this most 
mischievous measure, to which the sa- 
pient legislators paid no sort of respect. 

I cannot conclude without adding my 
humble tribute of praise to the valuable 
series of Dictionaries by Mr. J. E. Wor- 
cester, who has given to the public prob- 
ably the best Dictionary of the English 
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language as it now exists. His larger 
work contains all that is valuable in pre- 
ceding Dictionaries, with much interest- 
ing and useful matter of his own. With- 
out attempting to build up for himself a 
reputation by unwise innovations, he has 
been contented to make his Dictionary 
chiefly a record of the language as it is. 
As Worcester differs from Johnson and 
Walker, only where the language itself 
has changed since their day, it is to be 
hoped that he may be adopted as a stand- 
ard, which will have the good effect of 
producing and securing greater uniform- 
ity of the spoken and written speech in 
England and America. 

This subject of pronunciation and or- 
thography is much more important than 
most men think. Too much laxity in 
this regard prevails with those who ought 
to appreciate the importance of preserv- 
ing the purity of our noble language, the 
“very dialect of constitutional freedom,” 
as it has been aptly called by one of our 
distinguished statesmen. It is the duty 
of each generation, at least, to transmit 
it unimpaired to the one which succeeds, 
that the accumulated treasures of its lit- 
erature may not become valueless to our 
descendants. 
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I’M ALONE. 


I’m alone, all alone, 
In the scarcely lit room, 
But a light shines upon me 
That chases the gloom. 


’Tis the thought that, afar 

In the warm summer land, 
She smiles as she sits 

With the Book in her hand :— 


With the Book in her hand 
And its peace in her heart: 
O! spirit so pure— 


Could I be where thou art! 
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Like ocean-waves in a war of storms, 
but mightier far, are the Kanawha 
Mountains in West Virginia. They ex- 
tend from the Little Kanawha to the 
Big Sandy river, and from the Ohio up 
Southeastwardly, about 100 miles, to- 
wards the high region near the Allegha- 
ny ridge. 

Nineteen twentieths of the surface are 
mountain side or mountain top. The 
large rivers have alluvial bottoms, no 
where exceeding a mile in width. The 
small streams flow through narrow vales, 
branching off like tree-limbs among the 
ridges, which branch off like tree-limbs 
between the vales, with such ever-vary- 
ing form, height and direction, and such 
intricacy of hill and hollow on every side, 
that a stranger may lose himself, as in a 
Deedalian labyrinth, at every turn. 

But these are not Alpine Mountains, 
though generally steep. Few of them 
rise 1000 feet, the most of them not half 
so much, above the neighboring valleys. 
But the Sewel and Gauly Mountains on 
the Southeastern border, must be except- 
ed. They rise 2000 feet or more above 
the horrid chasm, in which the New 
River (the upper part of the Kanawha) 
roars and rushes through them. 

To a traveller through the Kanawha 
valley, particularly the upper part of it, 
the bordering mountains have a very 
forbidding aspect, so rugged do they ap- 
pear, and so ill-adapted to agriculture. 
But this is their worst aspect. To get a 
correct idea of them, one must dive into 
their recesses, by following the windings 
of a vale to one of its many heads in the 
flank of a ridge. Here he will begin to 
see the general character of this manifold 
intertexture of hills and hollows, with 
their “boundless contiguity of shade.” 
Here he will find the least ruggedness of 
surface, the best mountain soil, and the 
mightiest growth of trees. 

The mineral riches of this country, 
though known to be great, have not 
been fully explored. The Kanawha Salt 
Works make millions of bushels annual- 
ly. The immense seams of coal—bitu- 


THE KANAWHA MOUNTAINS, 








minous coal, cannel coal, and splint coal, 
are beginning to be extensively worked 
for exportation; and will, before many 
years, send boat-loads by thousands an- 
nually to the towns below, and even to 
the sea; for a flat boat carrying two or 
three hundred tons, needs only steerage, 
to float with the current down to the 
Gulf of Mexico. For the building of 
such boats, the tall poplar trees of the 
mountains are in great demand. 

The iron ore beds near the Kanawha 
river and its branches, are, for the most 
part, a recent discovery. The quality of 
the ore is good, and the singular circum- 
stance, that limestone and coal are found 
in juxtaposition with the ore, all in the 
midst of a forest, are providential indica- 
tions, that these ore beds are to be 
worked. 

With small exception, this hill country 
is covered with a triple tier of vegetation. 
Tall forest trees domineer over an inferi- 
or growth of small trees and shrubs, 
amongst which grape vines, other vines, 
creepers, briers and brambles, make an 
entanglement and a scratching by no 
means pleasant te the passer-through. 
Under all are weeds, herbs and grasses. 


The most common tree, the oak of 
several species, will afford an inexhusti- 
ble supply of fine timber. Next in utili- 
ty, and superior in size, are the majestic 
poplars—the aristocrats of the forest— 
whose tall, candle-shaped trunks, some 
of them 90 feet high without a limb, are 
in great request for plank and flat-boat 
gunnels, The chesnut tree on the ridges, 
is often more massive than the poplar; 
but apt to be ill-shaped and twisted, from 
wrestling with the mountain winds. 
One of these gnarled giants, after being 
killed, will stand many years in a field, 
shedding his bark and bleaching in the 
sun, defying fire and all the elements, 
till his roots are weakened by decay; 
then some rainy, windy night he falls 
down hill, and makes the ground quiver 
with his thundering stroke. Next to the 
trees mentioned, the hickory, the walnut, 
the beech and the maple ; the hemlock in 
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the moist ravines, and the pitch-pine on 
the sun-burnt heights, are the most com- 
mon trees. 

The pine performs the charitable office 
of feeding a poor hungry soil, parched 
by the summer sun and swept by the 
mountain winds. But on many a sun- 
dried ridge-brow, he has long since ful- 
filled his destiny, and given place to the 
sturdy oak and the ridge-loving chesnut. 
But like the Indian tribes of a former 
age, he has left his bones in the soil, but 
knottier and more durable far, and des- 
tined to illuminate the obscure cabin of 
the mountaineer. 

A soil so prolific of wild vegetation, 
and of such sorts as prevail on the Ka- 
nawha Mountains, must be good for agri- 
cultural purposes. It is primarily com- 
posed of disintegrated rocks, the clay slate 
and sand stone of the mountains, which 
lie in nearly horizontal strata, varying in 
quality and thickness. Among them 
are coal seams pervading the country. 
The texture of the soil varies on every 
mountain from a loose sand, to a heavy 
tenacious clay, but generally these in- 
gredients are mixed in good proportion. 

With the mineral constituents more or 
less vegetable matter has become incor- 
porated. The best soils are those having 
a northern exposure, where moisture and 


shade promote the retention and decom- . 


position of dead vegetable matter. Here 
the soil is a dark rich mould, Eastern 
exposures are better than western, be- 
cause west winds prevail, and drive the 
falling leaves into the eddies of eastern 
hollows. On southern slopes the soil is 
often poor, except near the bases of the 
hills. Owing to the tenacity of the pure 
clays, and the porousness of the sandy 
soils, these mountain sides are less sub- 
ject to be gullied by rains, than many 
gentler slopes in other countries. A 
moderate degree of care will prevent 
plough-lands from being much injured 
by rains. 

Why crops should suffer less from ex- 
cessive wet on mountain sides than on 
level plains, is obvious: but why they 
should, in this country, suffer less from 
drought, requires explanation. When 
the cause is understood, the effect will 
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appear to be perfectly natural. On level 
grounds with a porous undersoil, the mois- 
ture which is not evaporated, in a hot dry 
season, sinks away and is lost. Hence 
frequent showers are necessary to supply 
the growing crops. But in these moun- 
tains, the rocky strata are charged with 
water during the wet seasons. This 
water sinking down through pores and 
crevices, 00zes out under the soil of the 
mountaia sides, and is drawn by capilla- 
ry attraction to the roots of vegetables 
near the surface; and the drier the sur- 
face, the more of this rock juice is 
pumped up. 

For the same reason, small permanent 


springs are frequent on the sides, and- 


sometimes near the tops of these moun- 
tains. In a dry season, the small brooks 
of the valleys are apt to sink under their 
gravelly beds. But a little digging de- 
tects the hidden stream. Near their 
sources, they seldom disappear entirely. 

Hence, when these mountains shall be 
converted into grazing lands, as, for the 
most part, they assuredly will be, the cat- 
tle on ten thousand hills will always have 
convenient access to water, and that the 
pure liquor of the clouds, filtered and 
freshened by its passage through the 
rocks and sands of the mountains. Cha- 
lybeate springs occur, and some, called 
deer licks, with saline impregnations ;— 
and about coal mines, some tinctured 
with alum and copperas. These are medi- 
cinal; but generally, the waters of the 
country are purely sweet, and wholesome 
for man and beast. 

Some rocks contain lime and potassa. 
Lime is more plentiful towards the north- 
east; but pure limestone is rare in the 
Kanawha Mountains. 

With a wild climate, varied no little by 
difference of elevation and of exposure, 
and with great variety of soil on almost 
every square mile, these mountain lands 
are capable of producing, and of produ- 
cing well, whatsoever is cultivated north 
of the cotton ‘regions, and outside of wet 
marshes. 

All the grains flourish here. The In- 
dian corn is inferior only to that on the 
richest low-grounds. No lands are bet- 
ter adapted to wheat and tobacco. The 
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crop is heavy, the quality excellent, and 
injury from excessive moisture and from 
insects, less apt to occur, than on flat 
low-lands. The Kanawha Mountain to- 
bacco, as experience has proved, ranks 
with the finest qualities in the Richmond 
market. The steepest hill-sides of ordi- 
nary soil may be profitably applied to 
the cultivation of this valuable staple. 

Turnips find here a very congenial 
soil. Sown early or late they flourish, 
even on the roughest, half-cleared lands, 
and may be left in the field for sheep to 
feed on during the winter. 

For all sorts of orchard fruits, nuts, 
berries and vines, whether grape-vines or 
melon vines, these mountains are excel- 
lent. Apples, pears, peaches, plums and 
cherries, each can find here, about every 
mountain, or on its top, the soil and ex- 
posure that suits it. The fruit is of bet- 
ter quality, and less liable to injury from 
spring frosts, damps and insects, than in 
the low valleys. . Here the mountain far- 
mer, by lining his fence rows, and cover- 
ing inarable knobs, nooks and corners, 
with fruit trees and nut trees, can have a 
plentiful resource of nutritious food for 
hogs and other live stock, besides the 
other profitable uses to which these cheap 
products may be applied. 

The chesnut, hickory-nut and butter- 
nut trees are annual bearers, when they 
are not crowded by other trees. The 
valuable oak and beech mast would also 
come more regularly and plentifully, if 
the trees had not to share their nourish- 
ment below, and their sunshine above, 
with so many useless neighbors, great 
and small. But even now the mast is 
often sufficient to keep hogs fat all the 
winter. 

Here on sunny hill-sides, where the 
soil is mellow, can the grape be cultiva- 
ted with the utmost success. The best 
species of wild grape claims these hills as 
its native soil. In the densest thickets, 
and even where the soil is poor, it climbs 
and spreads over the bushes. The culti- 
vated vine, wherever tried, is found to 
be healthier and to bear fruit of better 
quality and with more certainty, than in 
low damp situations, where the grape is 
liable to diseases and injury from insects. 
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But it is to grazing, that the Kanawha 
Mountains are to be chiefly devoted. 
When the lands are first cleared of their 
wild growth, the strong grasses, such as 
timothy, clover and orchard grass, suc- 
ceed best. On the loose rich soils, the 
blue-grass does not succeed well, until 
the soil is consolidated by culture or by 
the feet of cattle, and the dead vegetable 
matter is incorporated with the soil. 
Then the permanent winter grasses take 
hold, and gradually sod the ground. 
The Kentucky blue-grass and the English 
blue-grass (or Randal grass) have been 
sufficiently tried to prove their adaptation 
to the soil, The mesquit grass, the swect 
vernal grass, and the rescue grass have 
been lately sown, and promise well. 
When once a farmer has pastures set 
with winter grasses, his grazing animals 
will need little dry food in this mild cli- 
mate. Meanwhile the wild woods afford 
good pasturage during six or seven months 
in the year. Sheep and hogs can live in 
them during the winter. But when live 
stock runs at large in the woods, care is 
requisite to prevent loss from straying 
and depredation. 

Two circumstances detract from the 
value of these mountain lands ;—the 
difficulty of clearing them, and the incon- 
venience of cultivating them with the 
plough. 

To rid the ground of such massive trees, 
and such multitudinous interwoven roots, 
and persevering sprouts, requires much 
labor and no littie time. Where the 
forest trees are dense, there is little 
brush-wood; but if whirlwinds or fires 
have thinned the trees, thickets or bushes, 
vines and briers make fearful work for 
their grubber. Generally the richest 
land has the least underwood, 

The custom is, to save half the labor 
of clearing in adyance, by girdling the 
large trees, and leaving them to decay 
standing, while crops are raised among 
them. The work of clearing is then 
finished by degrees, from year to year, 
with the axe and with fire. But when a 
great dead tree is left standing, till his 
roots no longer prop him up, he falls, 
and in falling tears a great hole in the 
ground, and makes a great heap of earth 





and roots, a deformity and an obstruction 
for many years. 

When the mountain farmer has once 
got land enough open for his present 
need, he can gradually extend his clear- 
ings at small cost. Let him girdle the 
trees, cut and burn the brush, and with 
it the dry leaves,—scatter grass seeds over 
the ground, and pasture it with cattle 
and sheep. ‘These by feeding on the 
sprouts as they appear, kill the roots. 
Meanwhile the grass takes root and 
spreads. Ina few years the wild growth 
is nearly subdued, and the soil is en- 
riched by the decayed vegetation, and the 
droppings of the cattle. Then the land is 
easily applied to any desired use. 

There is some compensation for the 
the labor of clearing these lands, in the 
fertilizing effects of the decayed vegeta- 
tion, and in the convenient supply of 
timber and fuel. Potash could also be 
made of the wood ashes, as farmers do 
in the north; and much of the timber 
may be taken to a profitable market. 
Generally at a distance not exceeding 
three miles, is a river, or a creek, which, 
in times of flood, would float the timber 
to a larger stream, and thence to a good 
market. The demand for.timber along 
the Ohio, is great, and is yearly increa- 
sing ; and these mountain forests are the 
principal source of a future supply. 

The inconvenience of cultivating moun- 
tain sides with the plough, admits of no 
remedy. But flat lands have their incon- 
veniences too, and the richer and moister 
they are, the worse. If on mountain 
sides, horses slip and wagons upset; on 
soft levels, they labor through the mud 
and stick in the mire. If the mountain 
farmer must dig roads on sideling ground, 
the low-land farmer must drain his wet 
lands, and bridge impassable swamps. 

Mules are the best sort of animal for 
cultivating steep lands, and on these 
mountains they can be raised at small 
cost. 

But the mountain farmer, if he be wise, 
will not cultivate corn for the market. 
After he has extended his improvements, 
and prepared his land, he will not put 
the tenth part of it in corn. He will 
cover his rough lands with grass and fruit 
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trees, and cultivate the most of his 
plough lands in small grain or tobacco, 
with a proportion of potatoes and tur- 
nips. Thus the inconvenience of culti- 
vating steep lands is in a great measure 
avoided. 

It may be readily inferred, that the 
preparation of a large farm in these 
mountains requires persevering labor. 
But no where does persevering labor, 
judiciously applied, secure a more ample 
reward at last. The main difficulty lies 
in working through the first stages of 
improvement. Extension and comple- 
tion of what is once well begun, soon re- 
munerates the labor bestowed. 

The writer knows of two remarkable 
instances of successful improvement on a 
large scale in the Kanawha Mountains. 
A wealthy grazicr on the Ohio first im- 
proved 1000 acres of rich low-grounds, 
Then he extended his improvements 
over the adjacent mountains, until he 
had 1000 acres of well set pasture 
grasses there, on a soil of ordinary quali- 
ty. Now he considers the mountain 
pasture to be as valuable as the same 
quantity of bottom lands. 

On the head waters of the Guyandotte, 
a poor industrious man began 30 or more 
years ago, to clear land on the vale of a 
brook or small creek. After he had corn 
ground enough to feed his family and his 
small stock of cattle, he commenced the 
system of girdling the trees, and hacking 
the bushes for pasture lands, In a few 
years the winter grapes began to cover 
the ground so prepared. Meanwhile his 
sons were growing up, and were taught 
to labor with him. Then the work of 
improvement was accelerated; and the 
live stock multiplied on the extending 
and improving pastures. At the death 
of this exemplary mountaineer, a few 
years ago, his vales and hills were 
covered with fine grass, and his live 
stock was appraised at $22,000. 

Two thousand acres of good mountain 
lands can now be bought, in their natu- 
ral state, for $2000. But what would be 
their value in twenty years, supposing 
the one half to be then in grass, one hun- 
dred acres in fruit trees, one or two hun- 
dred in grain, roots and tobacco; the re- 
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mainder in forest trees, somewhat thinned 
out for wild pasture, mast bearing and 
timber? With fifteen or twenty laborers, 
the owner might realize a good profit on 
an estimated price of eighty or one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the land, with 
the assurance, that, under good manage- 
ment, its value would continually in- 
crease. 

But were the prospects of wealth less 
than they are, the exceeding healthiness 
of the mountain air should recommend 
this country to emigrants. A purer at- 
mosphere is not to be found in the Uni- 
ted States. It is not thickened by damps, 
nor poisoned by exhalations from putrid 
waters and festering mud. No agues 
and fevers, no cholera, ever reach these 
breezy mountain tops. Invalids from 
low countries will find relief here in 
sultry summers and sickly autumns. 
One cannot at these seasons ascend from 
the heavy atmosphere of low valleys to 
these heights, without feeling that he in- 
hales a pure, invigorating air. Here, if 
any where, aman may by common pru- 
dence, hope to escape all malignant dis- 
eases, to enjoy vigorous health, and to 
live to a good old age. Live stock, too, 
are not subject to fatal diseases, such as 
destroy many of them in low or wet lands 
in the west. 

They gained wisdom by sad experi- 
ence, those two Kentucky farmers who 
were attracted from their native uplands 
to the rich prairies of Illinois, where 
they hoped to attain abundant rewards for 
their industry. The summer heats came 
on, the musquitoes swarmed and stung; 
the festering ooze sent its poison into 
their lungs: the ague shook them; the 
fever burnt them. Nearly all their fami- 
lies were sick, and their physician’s 
bills were large. Ere they recovered 
strength, the spring returned, and the 
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second summer brought back the fatal 
visitation. The one lost his wife; both 
lost children, and were themselves pale 
and feeble. As early as possible, the 
next year, they fled for refuge to the 
Kanawha Mountains, where the writer 
saw them, the next July, slaying the 
forest. They and the survivors of their 
families, were growing stronger and 
healthier every day, and rejoicing in 
their escape from the rich fever and ague 
plains of Illinois. 

Why have the Kanawha Mountains 
been with small exceptions, left in their 
native wildness, whilst the immense 
plains farther west have been covered 
with inhabitants? Partly because they 
are mountains, and are possessed by a 
a mighty forest, to be subdued only by 
sturdy strokes, and a warfare of years: 
partly, because for many years, land 
titles were unsettled, and the interior of 
the mountains was generally inaccessible 
to emigrants for the want of roads: and 
partly because the majority of our people 
are so eager for immediate wealth, that 
they will seek it in rich open plains at 
the risk of health and life itself, rather 
than by a slower though safer and 
healthier course of industry, seek a com- 
fortable subsistence and ultimate wealth 
in such a mountainous country. But 
the time is at hand, when these lands will 
be rapidly filled with inhabitants. With- 
in the last ten years, thousands of emi- 
grant families have settled in the coun- 
try, and the mountain lands have doubled 
in value. Land titles are generally se- 
cure, and tracts can be purchased to suit 
the views and the means of settlers. 

No doubt fifty years hence there will 
be a numerous and thriving popula- 
tion in the Kanawha Mountains, who 
will love their country as the Swiss love 
their native land. 


Hampton, Va., 1856. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB, AND THE BLIND. 
Suggested by the Institution at Staunton, Va. 
BY THE REY. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Blind to the bright blue sky, the glorious sun, 
The mild pale moon, the Vesper star’s sweet blaze ; 
Blind to the soft green fields where brooklets run, 
The hills where linger sunset’s parting rays. 
Blind to the bright eye’s most expressive beam, 
The cheek’s rich dyes of beauty, and the form 
Whose symmetry might gild the sculptor’s dream 
Of young Apollo, and his fancy warm. 


Deaf when the wind-harp pours its saintly notes 
On midnight breezes; when the organ’s strain, 

Through “long drawn aisles” all rich and mellow floats, 
Till angels’ wings seem rustling in the fane. 

Deaf when the shrill horn wakes the slumbering vale 
And hills and rocks re-echo to the cry; 

Deaf when the storm-sprite rides the shrieking gale, 
And “thunder drums” beat ’larums through the sky 


Dumb, where the voice of singing birds is heard ; 
Dumb, where each brook is wandering in its way ; 

Dumb, where the lowing of the home-bound herd 
Breaks sweetly on the ear at close of day: 

Dumb, when the bell the Sabbath stillness breaks; 
Dumb, when the spoken prayer to Heaven ascends ; 

Dumb, when the hymn of praise in beauty wakes 
The ’raptured spirit, and its magic lends. 


But who can tell what visions pure and bright, 
Ye blind, dawn on your intellectual eye ? 

What God-light gleams across your mental night 
Or rainbows span your own exclusive sky! 

Or what blest sounds, ye deaf, their tones may breathe 
As sweet mysterious voices touch your ear ; 

Or winding shells wild music strangely wreathe 
Whose soft, sad numbers ye alone can hear? 


Or what rich language from the Spirit’s voice, 
May to your spirits murmur words unknown 
To us; or how your souls all glad, rejoice, 
When to our sight ye’re musing all alone? 
One thing—there comes a glorious day for ye, 
When ye shall hear the last loud trumpet’s sound, 
When your glad eyes your Saviour’s face shall see, 
And your first songs of praise shall burst around. 
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BY THOMAS B. HOLCOMBE. 


The English public are under many 
obligations to Mr. Lewes. His work is 
a valuable contribution to the literature 
the age ; and, though he is not free from 
the laudatory and partisan spirit which 
so often distinguishes biographers, yet he 
exhibits more candor in telling home- 
truths of his hero than could have been 
expected from an admirer so zealous. 

The reasons for his admiration he ex- 
presses in rational and intelligible lan- 
guage, presenting a very striking con- 
trast to the misty jargon used by Carlyle 
in several essays on the great poet. A 
reader, anxious to understand Goethe’s 
position in the republic of letters, got 
little satisfaction from being told that he 
had discovered the ““Open Secret” of the 
Universe, or that he was the author of a 
new Revelation to man. Mr. Lewes’ ex- 
planations are more comprehensible. 

We are altogether incompetent to sit 
in judgment on the Colossus of Germany, 
and shall confine ourselves to a few sug- 
gestions on the moral bearing of some of 
his most celebrated works. 

We found in our limited reading of 
them much exquisite poetry, musical as 
Apollo’s lute, much deep insight into the 
human heart and character, large expe- 
rience and observation of men and na- 
ture, and a genius which could mould at 
will into bright reality thoughts and feel- 
ings which, in other less gifted minds, 
were but dim forms of uncircumscribed 
shade. But the theology and morality, 
insinuated rather than taught, seemed, 
to our old-fashioned notions, of a very 
dubious description. The general im- 
pression left by his writings (and what so 
strong in its effect as the spirit of an aa- 
thor, the subtle essence which constitutes 
his inner vitality?) was unfavorable to 
religion and virtue, as these words were 
understood by Milton or Burke, Addison 
or Johnson. To believe the Bible and 


worship God, to be patriotic and/devo- 
ted to your country, to be chaste and 
temperate in your habits, to regard the 
institution of marriage as the cement of 
civil society and the school of the affec- 
tions, were ideas not inculcated by Goethe. 
Their absence was the more remarkable, 
as his English worshippers, with Carlyle 
at their head, proclaimed that ‘“ he was 
by Heaven’s pre-appointment in very 
deed, the Redeemer of his time,” “ that 
he was the Writer and Reconciler of the 
clashing elements, of the most distracted 
age since the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion.” A.glorious character, but 
is it a true one? 

We have been warned that “‘the voices 
for Goethe, compared with those against 
him, are in the proportion of one hun- 
dred to one, both in number and value.” 
Notwithstanding this formidable dispari- 
ty, we wish to edge in a word in favor of 
the Christian religion and well establish- 
ed English principles of morality and 
taste, which some of his works have a ten- 
dency to undermine. 

Our charges against him are two: 

1. The poison of pantheistic infidelity 
is diffused through his works, dissolved 
in a menstruum of intoxicating poetry 
and attractive fiction. 

2. His views of life are material and 
sensuous. Professing to study Humanity 
as an artist, he excludes from the realms 
of Art the highest attributes, Conscience, 

Religion, Immortality. He leaves indeed 

the natural affections, intellectual culture 
and the sense of the beautiful; but pre- 
sents a narrow and stinted idea of the 
nature and destiny of man. 

The education he received, the age in 
which he lived, the society which sur- 
rounded him and his own natural pro- 
clivities all concurred in rendering his 
writings liable to these objections, A 
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hasty glance at the man may give us a 
key to interpret the author. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe, the grand- 
son of a tailor, of whom he makes no 
mention in his Autobiography, and son 
of an imperial councillor of Frankfort, 
was born in 1749, and manifested very 
early in life the intellectual activity 
which always distinguished him. He 
was a beautiful, wild child of genius, 
and at ten years of age we find him the 
nightly visitant of a French theatre, to 
which his attractive manners had secured 
him a free admission and an introduction 
behind the scenes. Both green-room and 
dressing-room were familiar to him, and 
in the latter he was accustomed to see 
actors and actresses promiscuously dress 
and undress “ with a philosophical disre- 
gard to appearances.” 

Before he was fifteen he had formed 
the habit of frolicking late at night, with- 
out the knowledge of his parents, with 
disreputable companions, male and fe- 
male, and of letting himself into his fa- 
ther’s house by a secret door-key. In 
consequence of his connection with these 
persons he was accused of participating 
in a forgery, and had to undergo a severe 
investigation, although entirely innocent. 

In the meantime his studies went on 
apace, and at sixteen he was sent as a 
student to the University at Leipsic where 
the raw youth plunged into dissipations 
and shocked respectable people by his 
pranks. One of his first acts of indis- 
cretion was to fall in love with the daugh- 
ter of a wine-dealer and boarding-house 
keeper to whose establishment he and his 
friends frequently resorted. This con- 
nection was, of course, broken off; but 
was fast succeeded by many others of a 
like character. Indeed, through life, he 
seems always to have had love affairs on 
hand, and they ocoupy a large space in 
his biography. To his flirtations and 
jiltings, his raptures and torments of the 
erotic kind, to his respective attachments 
for Charity, Frederika, Charlotte, Sybil- 
lg Lili, and the Baronness Stein, to es- 
capades at twenty-one with the daughters 
of his dancing master and a “vehement 
passion” at seyenty-four for Fraulein 
Lewesow, we owe many of his best poems 
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“those sky-robes spun out of Iris woof’ 
with which it is the privilege of genius 
to invest very coarse clay. 

His conduct to Frederika and Elizabeth 
Schoneman left his character somewhat 
soiled, and in his subsequent unhappy 
and disgraceful marriage we may trace 
the retributive dealings of Providence. 
After finishing his University-studies, he 
is, at twenty-five, still in bad company, 
visiting Switzerland with the Counts Stol- 
berg. These Stolbergs were roystering 
blades who, having violated every rule of 
propriety and decency, at length insisted 
on bathing in public. The result we give 
in Mr. Lewes’ language : 


“Nature having nothing to say against — 


naked youtiis in the bright sunshine, what 
business had old Humdrum to cover its 
eyes with modest hands and pretend to 
be shocked? However, so little prepos- 
sessed was Humdrum in favor of the 
Nude, that stones were showered on these 
children of Nature; a criticism which 
effectively modified their practice, if it 
failed to alter their views. 

“Drinking the health of Stolberg’s 
mistress, and then dashing the glasses 
against the wall to prevent their being 
desecrated by other mouths after so sol- 
emn a consecration (a process which look- 
ed less heroic when itemed in the bill next 
day )and otherwise demeaning themselves 
like true children of ‘ genius,’ they pass- 
ed a wild and merry time.” 

From the Stolbergs, he went to Wei- 
mar, the friend and companion of its 
Duke, where for some months his mad 
life gave general scandal, Mr. Lewes 
says: 

‘“‘ Wieland’s favorite epithet for him 
was outrageous, and outrageous he was. 
I catch strange glimpses of him, now 
dashing across the ice, now loosening his 
long hair in Bertuch’s room, and with 
locks flowing over his shoulders whirling 
round in mad Bacchante waltz, now 
startling Weimar by endeavoring, says 
Wieland, ‘to brutalize bestial nature ;’ 
and finally standing in the market-place 
with the Duke by the hour together, 
smacking huge sledge whips for a wager. 

“Weimar was startled in its grave cir- 
cles by the conduct of these two and their 
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associates. In their orgies they drank 
wine out of skulls, and in their ordinary 
intercourse exbibited but a very mitigat- 
ed respect for mewm and tuum, borrowing 
handkerchiefs and waistcoats which were 
never returned,” 

Something of the last-named frailty 
seems to have clung to Goethe much la- 
ter in life. A bar of platinum sent through 
him to Doebereiner by the emperor of 
Russia never reached its destination, al- 
though the chemist repeatedly demanded 
it. He also carried off from Knebel a 
hundred valuable engravings which that 
gentleman never saw in his own collec- 
tion again. 

At Weimar he formed another “grand 
passion” for the Baronness von Stein, to 
whom Mr. Lewes devotes a whole chap- 
ter. This connection continued for ten 
years until it was broken off by his inti- 
macy with Christiane Vulpius, an inti- 
macy which, according to our English 
notions, was of the most disreputable 
kind. This,female, very young when he 
first knew her, lived with him in his own 
hiouse for eighteen years as his concubine, 
and at the end of that period (in 1806) 
he married her. _She was the daughter 
of a.sot, and,herself a notorious drunk- 
ard, and giyen to other bad habits. Mr. 
jLewes is very tender-footed on this part 
of his subject; but it is not difficult to 
conjecture what is left unsaid. 

“Fond of ‘gaiety, and especially of 
dancing, she,was often seen at the stu- 
dents’ balls at Jena, and she accustomed 
herself to an indulgence in wine which 
rapidly destroyed her beauty, and which 
was sometimes the cause of serious do- 
mestic troubles.” 

It is said that this person in her youth 
inspired the composition of the Roman 
Elegies,, amatory poems which would 
have ‘delighted Catullus, but of which 
Mr. Lewes says: 

“T dare not quote many of the finest 
passages for they are as antique in their 
directness of expression as in other qual- 
ities.” 

That is—they are too gross to admit of 
translation. 

We turn from these unpleasant details ; 
but let it not be said that they are trivial 
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or unimportant in an estimate of the in- 
fluence of Goethe’s writings. It must be 
recollected that these writings, according 
to his own avowal, are the confessions 
and experiences of his life; and although 
he has not presented himself to the world 
in the naked hideousness of Rousseau, yet 
he has unveiled much that was debasing, 
and many thoughts and feelings in the 
mouths of fictitious characters may well 
be ascribed to himself. It is not to be 
supposed that he was worse than the so- 
ciety in which he lived; it is more than 
probable that he was better, and his in- 
fluence at home was salutary and re- 
straining, just as Mahomet’s restriction 
of his followers to four wives was an im- 
provement on the unlimited polygamy of 
the Arabs. But the matter which con- 
cerns us is the effect of his life and wri- 
tings on the moral tone and sentiments 
of English and American readers and 
admirers. We cannot hesitate to say that 
his views of Truth, Virtue, Duty, and 
even of the aims and purposes of poetry 
and art fall far below the Anglo-Saxon 
standard. 

He was the voice and the mouth-piece 
of the German intellect of his age. With 
cunning art, and in clear and melodious 
strains, whose very music dissolved ‘all 
hearts into ecstacies, he echoed back the 
wishes, the aspirations, the dreams of the 
German soul. Hence his great success 
and popularity above the mere deserts of 
his genius, great as that was. But it was 
an age of pantheistic infidelity and refin- 
ed Epicureanism, an age without God, 
heroism or patriotism, an age‘when the 
sentimentality of Werther, the skepti- 
cism of Faust, and the perverted moral 
sense of the Elective Affinities found 
many responsive and congenial readers. 

We hope.this state of things is passing 
away. The Byron-mania once raged at 
fever heat; but what a prodigious falling 
off within the memory of living men. So 
with Goethe. Time and a sounder tone 
of moral sentiment have unlocked the 
clasping charm and thawed the numbing 
spell of the enchanter. He has bequeath- 
ed us much that deserves to live, and will 
live; an artist of such transcendant pow- 
er could not fail to do so. But he has 
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left many lines which when dying he 
might wish to blot; his genius was not 
consecrated by virtue; he did not strug- 
gle after the ‘‘melior natura.” He may 
be first in the hearts of his countrymen ; 
but regret will be mingled with admira- 
tion. His muse, like the Molian harp, 
responded to every fitful breeze of pas- 
sion, to every varying alternation of feel- 
ing; he acknowledged no conscience to 
guide and regulate its musical utterances; 
he regarded man himself “as the Best 
which God and Nature could produce.” 
He ignored a personal Deity and the im- 
mortality of the soul; human depravity 
was to him an absolete idea. Indeed, the 
religious clemen#;'ia any proper sense ‘of 
the term, was not permitted to enter into 
hfs “éonceptions of phetey’ ahd art. He 
tonsidéred it his mission te deseribe the 
Universe, and omitted thé Sum. 

Carlyle, however, thinks that, in his 

life and writings was consummated fhe 
marriage of Sera gt and Religion. 
Hear Him : 
. “ All good men-may ‘% called poets in 
act or in word; all. good poets are so in 
both. But Goethe appears to us, not only 
as the literary ornament, but in many re- 
spects as the Teacher and exemplar of 
his age. For, to say nothing of his nat 
ural gifts, he has cultivated himself and 
his art, he has studied how to live and 
write, with a fidelity and unwearied ear 
nestness, of which there is no other living 
instance; of which, among British poets 
especially, Wordsworth alone offers any 
resemblance. ‘To our minds, in these soft, 
melodious imaginations of his, there is 
embodied the Wisdom whieh is proper to 
this time, the beautiful, the religious Wis- 
dom which may still, with something of 
its old impressiveness, speak to the whole 
soul; and so clear Knowledge be again 
wedded to Religion in the life and busi- 
ness of men.” 

Such is Carlyle’s summing up of the 
merits of Goethe. To Wordsworth, in- 
deed, the above remarks are singularly 
applicable. But there never was a great- 
er scandal than to compare the author of 
the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, the pure, gen- 
tle and modest Christiaa, to the old hear 
then who wrote the Roman Elegies. . It 
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is a sin and a shame to associate the two 
names together. 

When the Frenchman wanted to read 
a book he wrote one; so, when Carlyle 
wishes to worship a hero he makes one. 
He has transformed Goethe into his lite- 
rary hero, and from his extravagant lau- 
dations in another essay ( page 362 of 
Carey and Hart’s edition) we are led to 
infer that he regarded his idol as a second 
Saviour of the world, and only inferior 
to the first. 

We have in vain endeavored to discov- 
er what the distinguished German has 
done or said to deserve: such eulogy. If 
there was any reality in this character, 
claimed for him, of a Sprrirvat Recene- 
RATOR, we would most’ willingly refrain 
from eyery word of reproach. But we 
are compelled .to: believe that neither in 
Goethe’s nor Carlyle’s system of regene- 
ration, does Christianity enter as an ac- 
five ‘orrécognized élement. © “ Moral and 
intellectual are fundamentally one and 
the same.” So says the false teacher of 
a vain philosophy; and:herein lies the 
front of the offence for which the illus- 
trious poet should be called to answer at 
the har of public opinion. 

Goethe's religious opinions are on re- 
eord. Spinoza was his Bible, but his 
pantheism was somewhat idealized by his 
poetical tendencies. Mr. Lewes says 
“he had deep religious sentiments with 
complete skepticism on most religious 
doctrines.” He considered the whole 
Universe as divine, and the human being 
was the highest manifestation of the Di- 
vine on earth. The sacred Scriptures 
and the character of Christ he admired 
with the patronizing expressions of a su- 
perior. 

Carlyle refers to the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of Meister’s Travels for an expo- 
sition of the grounds of religious belief. 
The opinions there expressed are marvel- 
lously like sothe of the lucubrations of 
Theodore Parker and Emerson, Three 
religions are described, the Ethnic,, Phi- 
losophic, and the Christian, all treated 
with respect as true, and*the combina- 
tion of the three constituting the Eclec- 
tic Religion, worthy of the initiated. Bu- 
it cannot be discovered that the immort 
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tality of the soul is any part of their 
ereed; and the Christ whom they recog- 
nize is not the Saviour of the world, por- 
trayed in the New Testament. 

Two quotations from Faust to illustrate 
his pantheism are all our space will per- 
mit : 


“Geschrieben steht, ‘Im Anfang war das 


Wort,’ 

Hier stock’ ich schon! Wer hilft mir weiter 
fort. 

Ich kann das Wort so hoch unmoeglich 
schatzen, 


‘Ich muss es anders iibersetzen, 

Wenn ich vom Geiste recht erleuchtet bin, 

Geschrieben steht ‘Im Anfang war der Sinn,’ 

Bedenke wohl die erste Zeile, 

Dass deine Feder sich nicht iibereile, 

Ist es der Sinn der alles wirkt und schafft? 

Es sollte stehn, ‘Im Anfang war die Kraft,’ 

Doch, auch indem ich dieses niederschreibe 

Schon warnt mich was, dass ich dabei nicht 
bleibe, 

Mir hilft der Geist. Auf einmal seh’ich Rath, 

Und schreibe getrost, ‘Im Anfang war die 
That.’ ” 


“Tt stands written, ‘In the beginning 
was the Word.’ Here I am posed al- 
ready. Who will help me? I cannot 
possibly value the Word so highly. I 
must translate it differently when I am 
enlightened by the spirit. It stands 
written ‘In the beginning was the Mind.’ 
Consider well, and don’t let your pen run 
too fast. It is the Mind which works 
and creates all? It shall stand ‘In the 
beginning was the Power.’ But while I 
am writing it down, something warns 
that I will not remain by it. The spirit 
helps me, and at once I write, comforted 
and advisedly, ‘In the beginning was 
the Deed.’” 


Mein Liebchen, wer darf sagen 
Ich glaub’ an Gott? 
Magst Priester oder Weise fragen 
Und ihre Antwort scheint nur Spott, 
Uber den Frager zu sein. 


So Glauhst du nicht? 


Misshoer’ mich nicht, du holdes Angesicht, 
Wer darf ihn nennen? 

Und wer bekennen 

Ich glaub’ ihn. 

Wer emp finden 

Und sich unterwinden 

Zu sagen, Ich glaub’ ihn nicht? 

Der Allumfasser 
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Der Allerhalter, 

Fasst und erhalt er nicht 

Dich, mich, sich selbst 

Wolbt sich der Himmel nicht dadroben 
Liegt die Erde nicht hierunten fest? 
Und steigen, freundlich blickend 
Ewige sterne nicht herauf 

Schau’ ich nicht Aug’ in Auge dir 
Und drangt nicht alles 

Nach Haupt und Herzen dir, 

Und webt in ewigem Geheimniss 
Unsichtbar, sichtbar, neben dir ? 

Erfiill davon du Herz, so gross es ist, 
Und wenn der ganz in dem Gefihle selig bist 
Nenn es dann, wie du willst, 

Nenn’s Gliick, Herz, Liebe, Gott, 

Ich habe keinen Namen 

Dafiir, Gefiihl ist alles 

Name ist Schall und Rauch 
Umnebelnd Himmel’s gluth. 


“*My love, who durst say, I believe in 
God? Ask priest or philosopher and 
their answer will but mock the ques- 
tioner. 


“Margaret.—Then you do not believe ? 

“ Faust.-Don’t misunderstand me. Who 
can name him, or who declare I believe 
in him? Who can feel and dare affirm I 
believe him not? The all-encompassing, 
all-sustaining, does he not hold and em- 
brace thee, me, himself? Spreads not the 
heaven its arch above, lies not the earth 
beneath, and climb not the eternal stars, 
kindly beaming? Doth not my eye gaze 
in the depths of thine? Doth not all 
that is press on thy head and heart and 
visibly and invisibly weave its mysterious 
web around thee? Fill with it thy heart 
—then call it what you will, Joy, Heart, 
Love, God. I have no name for it: feel- 
ing all. Name is but vapor clouding 
heaven’s light.”—See Mrs. Austin’s Trans- 
lation. 


To doubt cannot in itself be criminal. 
Doubt leads to inquiry, and inquiry to 
conviction. But to expend all the stores 
of genius, eloquence and poetry in de- 
scribing, developing and exaggerating 
the skepticism of a thoughtful mind and 
then to leave the subject, to propound the 
riddle but give no hint of a solution, to 
teach that the Universe is an enigma and 
that we can never understand our rela- 
tions to it, that we had better quit the 
question and turn to pursuits and enjoy- 
ments such as inclination and impulse 
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dictate, cannot surely be the highest pur- 
poses of Art. Yet these seem to be the 
ends and aims of the first part of Faust, 
the crowning glory of the poet. To all 
who believe that religion is necessary to 
the welfare of society, that its moral re- 
straints are indispensable motives of con- 
duct, and that its heavenly precepts are 
essential in the culture of the heart, it 
must be cause of regret that such wealth 
of intellect should be lavished to paint, 
with a pencil, dipt in the tints of the 
rainbow, the condition of the skeptical 
mind, while the cause of God and im- 
mortality remained unsung. The men- 
tal perplexities which pressed on Faust 
are not explained; the poisoned acidity 
of Mephistophiles is not neutralized. 
For twenty-five years the poem had no 
sequel, and the public were left to infer 
that in Goethe’s views of the Universe, 
uncertainty and cynicism were immuta- 
ble laws of being. When the sequel 
came, in the last year of his life, this 
tardy apology for impiety amounted to— 
nothing. 

It was said, perhaps by Dryden, of 
Cudworth, that he had stated the reason- 
ings of the atheists so strongly that many 
of his readers would consider them more 
conclusive than their refutation. This 
animadversion which was scarcely true, 
when applied to the intellectual system, 
has great weight in reference to Faust. 
Goethe generally gives his doubting 
scholar and mocking fiend the best of the 
argument, and imposes on the reader the 
task of vigorous mental exertion to shake 
off the hideous night-mare of doubt and 
delusion. Schlegel’s judgment is un- 
doubtedly correct. ‘‘In respect to this 
mode of thinking, as he applied it to the 
concerns of life, he deserves the appella- 
tion of the German Voltaire. A German 
he is in everything, and even his mocke- 
ries, ironies and unbelief are expressed 
with a tone of seriousness and eloquence 
to which the French Voltaire was a 
stranger.” True, but alas! that mocke- 
ries, ironies and unbelief should be ex- 
pressed at all. 

How different, and how mugh more 
sublime was Milton’s conception of the 
duties of the Muse. ‘“ By labor and in- 
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tent study, which I take to be my por- 
tion in this life, joined to the strong pro- 
pensity of nature, I might perhaps leave 
something so written to after times as 
they would not willingly let die, a work 
not to be raised from the heat of youth 
or the vapors of wine, like that which 
flows at waste from the pen of some vul- 
gar amorist, nor to be obtained by the 
invocation of Dame Memory and her si- 
ren daughters, but by devout prayer to 
that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with 
all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his 
altar to touch and purify the lips of whom 
he pleases.” 


Not less sublime is Wordsworth’s invo- 


cation of the Supreme Being to assist his 
Muse, 





“ dread Power 
Whose gracious favor is the primeval source 
Of all illumiwation, may my life 

Express the image of a better time, 

More wise desires and simpler manners nurse 
My heart in genuine freedom. All pure thoughts 
Be with me; so shall thy unfailing love 

Guide and support and cheer me to the end.” 


It thus appears that the two greatest 
poets of England were not afraid that 
the recognition of a personal God would 
be a deviation from artistic propriety. 

Byron dedicated his Werner tu Goethe, 
but Werner is heavy as lead without one 
spark of genius; he should have select- 
ed some work more expressive of the 
similarities between himself and the au- 
thor of Faust. Both, too often, had Me- 
phistophiles at their elbows; both, too 
often, uttered blasphemy in beautiful 
verse and raised their tiny discords amid 
the grand harmonies of nature and Prov- 
idence. 

Speaking of Faust, in one of his lec- 
tures, Dr. Follen said: 


** In the only instance in which the de- 
sire of man after godlike perfection, the 
independence and infinity of his moral 
nature, is represented as the original 
spring of action in a work of this author, 
it fails of its high destination; it leads 
man to a fall from a state of childlike 
innocence, instead of raising him above 
it to conscious triumphant virtue.” 
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There is nothing in the second part of 
Faust to which this criticism of Follen 
is not equally applicable. The philoso- 
phy of this poem is summed up in the 
language put into the mouth of Faust 
himself near the close, which we give in 
the translation of Mr. Lewes. 

“I know enough of this life, and of 
the world to come we have no clear pros- 
pect. A fool is he who directs his blink- 
ing eyes that way, and imagines creatures 
like himself above the clouds. Let him 
stand firm and look around him here; the 
word is not dumb to the man of sense. 
What need is there for him to sweep 
eternity. All he can know lies within 
his grasp.” 

This is the only consolation Goethe can 
give the anxious and yearning soul. 

We had marked various passages in 
Wilhelm Meister for quotation, in order to 
substantiate our allegation that Goethe’s 
view of life was material and sensuous; 
but, from’ considerations of taste, have 
concluded to omit them, The work 
through Carlyle’s Translation is general- 
ly accessible and each reader may judge 
for himself. It may be sufficient to re- 
mark that the first book is occupied’ in 
describing, with great gusto, the passion 
ofthe young hero for‘a worthless actress 
whom, in his infatuation, he is anxious 
te marry until he discovers her previous 
intimacy with another gallant. In the 
second book, he meets with a second ac- 
tress, and so on ad nauseam. In fact, 
actors and actresses, theatres and dan- 
cing girls constitute the staple of this 
Model Novel of Germany which, accor- 
ding to Carlyle, “points on all hands 
towards the infinite.” If the book had 
been’ classed, where it belongs, with Tom 
Jones and Roderick Random, as an en- 
tertaining but vulgar story of low life, 
it would not have been a special mark of 
criticism, but when vast merit is claimed 
for it as a system of philosophy and reli- 
gion its pretensions should be more 
closely scrutinized. It occasionally re- 
minds us of the Vicar of Wakefield, but 
is not comparable to that delicious ro- 
mance in point of artistic effect, or in 
humor, pathos, or naturalness. Yet how 
astonished would Goldsmith or any of his 
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club have been with such a criticism as 
this, ‘ The lofty enthusiasm, which wan- 
dering wildly over the Universe found no 
resting place, has here reached its ap- 
pointed home; and lives in harmony with 
what long appeared to threaten it with 
annihilation. Anarchy has now become 
peace; the once gloomy and perturbed 
spirit is now serene and vigorous.” Old 
Johnson would certainly have said, “ Sir, 
you don’t see your way through the sub- 
ject” or at the least’ “My dear Sir, try 
and free your mind of Cant.” 

The witty but not unjust review of 
Jeffrey’s will furnish proof of the correct- 
ness of our assertions in reference to this 
novel. 

It has often been said that Goethe was 
an artist and ,portrayed things as they 
were; that he was a’ poet and not a 
moralist,.a painter and not’ a preacher, 
This may be very true ; but the cool in- 
difference with which the moral position 
of his characters is altogether ignored 
cannot but chill the admiration of readers 
who acknowledge religious obligations. 

Of this work, the great. Niebuhr said, 
“The book is revolting to me, and I get 
disgusted with such a menagerie of tame 
cattle. Few things leave a more painful 
impression than for a great spirit to bind 
its own wings and seek to excel in the 
lower regions of art, while renouncing 
higher.” 

In another passage on the same work 
he says, ‘He meant to bring forward the 
view that though there are perfectly pure 
and highly exalted natures, others coarse 
and superficial, and some even false, all are 
good of their kind. Further, that it is a 
folly to regard accidents as judgments, 
and the circumstances that alter the direce 
tion of our life as providential ; and fir 
nally (toward which much in the ‘ Elect- 
ive Affinities’ tends) that what,we deem 
our wise resolutions will usually work 
much evil to ourselves and others, if they 
break any link in the natural chain of: our 
destinies.” 

We have italicised this extract, because 
it carries with it the great weight of Nie- 
buhr’s guthority, and felicitously de- 
scribes the canker at the root of Goethe’s 

system of thought. 
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The Elective Affinities mentioned in 
the extract, elaborate and skilful as a 
composition, is exposed to grave censure 
for its attempt to sap the foundations of 
the marriage relation. The gradual pro- 
gress by which a husband’s affections are 
estranged from his wife and fixed on her 
adopted daughter, who is made a most 
winning character, though returning the 
passion felt for her, likewise, the wife’s 
estrangement from the husband and pre- 
ference for his friend “the Captain,” are 
the central points of the story, wrought 
out with consummate tact. There is no 
guilt in this condition of things ; it is the 
necessary result of those “affinities” 
which operate as inevitably in the moral 
as in the chemical world. The husband 
and daughter die of grief for ungratified 
passion, There are passages, (in the 
eleventh chapter for example, of the first 
part,) which do not admit of an English 
dress and must always be more than dis- 
tasteful to English readers. The enor- 
mity of Goethe’s offence, in the portrait- 
ures of this novel, is aggravated, to use 
the language of an old Divine, by those 
rare abilities whereof God gave him the 
use but the Devil the application. 

He has written a thousand enchanting 
things about the passion of love, and yet 
how seldom does he bring his flowers to 
the altar of the true--Eros. He knew 
nothing of that domestic bliss which cen- 
ters in its own quiet nest “‘all that desire 
would fly for round the world.” He 
could never have written those lines be- 
ginning “She was a phantom of delight,” 
composed by Wordsworth on his wife 
after several years of conjugal happiness. 
His sensuous tendencies, so flagrantly 
exposed in the Roman Elegies, are veiled, 
but present, in other pieces. The differ- 
ence between the great Englishman and 
the great German in their domestic rela- 
tions may be strikingly shown by a quo- 
tation from Wordsworth’s Biography. 
His private life was indeed the cradle 
for poetry of the best class. 

“His marriage was full of blessings to 
himself as ministering to the exercise of 
his tender affections in the discipline and 
delight which married life supplied. 
The boon bestowed on him in the marri- 
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age union was admirably adapted to shed 
a cheering and soothing influence on his 
mind. And by the language in which 
he speaks of the blessing he then received 
he displays an example of true conjugal 
affection graced with sweet and endear- 
ing charms of exquisite delicacy. He 
has thus rendered great service to society 
which cannot be too frequently reminded 
how much of its happiness depends on 
the dignity and purity of that estate 
which was instituted by Almighty God 
in the time of man’s innocency.” 

Of the dignity and purity of that estate 
Goethe had no experience ; and this may 
be the reason that he nowhere portrays 
a model-woman, both true-hearted and 


*noble-minded. The confessions of a Fair 


Saint will hardly be considered an ex- 
ception, Gretchen and Clarchen are his 
most attractive characters, but while they 
excite our sympathy and love, they can- 
not win our admiration or respect. The 
union of weakness and devotion is not 
the highest attribute of woman. The 
voice of reproach, indeed, is hushed be- 
fore the victim of Faust and the impas- 
sioned Mistress of Egmont; but the sen- 
sitive soul is jealous of the very interest 
they inspire lest the tears shed for the 
sinner might lessen the abhorrence of the 
sin. The spirit of the lady in Milton’s 
Comus is not the spirit of Goethe’s fe- 
males. The reader of Kenilworth knows, 
from the beginning, that Amy Robsart is 
the bride of Leicester, and Scott appreci- 
ated the fitness of things in placing her 
in this position. 

But while our principal object, in these 
few remarks, has been to express our 
convictions, with becoming humility, on 


‘his irreligion and immorality, we cannot 


refrain from giving our passing tribute 
to the grasp and comprehensiveness of 
his intellect, to the angelic beauty of 
many of his creations, to his love of na- 
ture in all her forms, and to that tolerant 
spirit which, though it degenerated into 
indifference, was yet the mark of a catho- 
lic soul. He cultivated the poetic Art 
with industry, His sensibilities were 
quick and vivid, his conceptions well de- 
fined in their minutest outlines, and his 
power of musical expression unsurpassed 
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by Milton himself, Hence the excel- 
lence of his songs and lyrical composi- 
tions. These find a response in the uni- 
versal heart of humanity, and will live in 
the memory of coming ages long after 
Meister and The Elective Affinities are 
forgotten. Faust abounds ix songs. In- 
deed, the poem may be considered a series 
of lyrics or heart-utterances, strung to- 
gether in a dramatic form. It certainly 
is not a play, for there is no unity of ac- 
tion, and the number of scenes might 
have been doubled without impeding the 
march of events. It is a collection of 
pictures and conversations reflecting the 
Universe as it was painted in the many- 
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sided mirror of the poet’s mind, a mirror 
which gave back in glowing hues the 
mysteries and charms of life, the forms 
and harmonies of nature, but which had 
no surface for the radiance of that “holy 
religion” without which all else is a 
body without a soul, the dead bride of 
Corinth in the arms of her deluded lover. 

Hlis songs are universally loved. Men 
rejoice to hear them when harps are in 
the hall; they cheer the reaper at his 
his toil, and keep measure with the boat- 
man’s oars, They shed a light over fount 
and grove, and are a spell to bring back 
the memories of the past. 





SONNET. 


( Written on one of the Blue Ridge Range of Mountains.) 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Here let me pause by the lone eagle’s nest, 

And breathe the golden sunlight, and Sweet Air, 
Which gird, and gladden all this region fair, 
With a perpetual benison of rest; 

Like a grand Purpose that a God hath blest, 

The immemorial Mountain seems to rise 
Yearning to overtop diviner skies, 

Though monarch of the pomps of East, and West ; 
And pondering here, the Genius of the height, 
Quickens my soul as if an Angel spake, 

And I can feel old chains of Custom break, 

And old Ambitions start to win the light ; 

A calm Resolve born with them, in whose might 


I thank thee Heaven! that noble Thoughts awake. 
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Perhaps it may be thought that we 
are merely presenting rather irrelevant 
examples of the mere contrast of moral 
and immoral characters. But the diffe- 
rence we contend, such as it is, in the in- 
dividuals we have referred to, proceeded 
essentially for the different philosophies 
of the different men. By a man’s ‘ phi- 
losophy’ we mean all that he believes. 
There is far more fora man to do than 
to merely have scientific opinions—or po- 
litical opinions. All this is included ; but 
there is far more besides. 

Perhaps a man’s opinions consist in 
that resultant impression which consti- 
tutes to him the concentrated image or 
picture of the universe. [We continue to 
say “universe” for want of a better 
word.] We do not refer to the mere out- 
line or picture of the physical world ; but 
we mean. that stamp and image which 
observation and experience have left 
upon the mind with regard to that whole 
system of things that comes within hu- 
man cognizance. What think ye of the 
universe?—that is a man’s opinions. 
What think ye of this complicated mys- 
tery of human existence?—that is philo- 
sophy. Now this embraces, of course, far 
more than what the mere scientific man 
believes. Much more, of course, than 
what the mere student of History be- 
lieves. Much more, of course, than the 
mere slip-shod philosophy of a narrow- 
minded politician. It includes also, of 
course, a certain interpretation of the 
leading questions of metaphysics which 
have engaged the human mind; and, of 
course, certain intelligent opinions upon 
matters of Theology. But besides all 
this—and much more—it has reference ; 
it should be well considered, to that gene- 

ral and undefined class of floating opin- 
ions which concern, under various modi- 
fications, the individual life. It has 
reference to all those innumerable judg- 
ments which we pass, or ought to pass, 
on men and manners, and things in 
general. On, perhaps we ought to add, 
those various and shifting topics of 
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thought, which to each individual—apart 
from those subjects more common to all— 
are constantly suggested by books, or the 
current of one’s own thoughts. It takes 
all this to constitute and comprise a 
man’s opinions. According to cireum- 
stances, he is Carlyle, or Dr. Arnold, or 
Mr. Newman, or De Quincey, or Blanco 
White, or Isaac Taylor, or John Owen, 
or Dr. Channing, or Schelling, or Kant, 
or Pascal, or Guizot, or Auguste Compte. 
All these constitute what Emerson has 
called “representative men.” That is, 
they embodied certain opinions. Now, 
in such a galaxy, we admire all of the 
characters; but we hold that it matters 
still very much which of those men a 
man is. They may be all gigantic, and 
may throw out, every one of them, broad 
and shadowing branches, but they are 
different kinds of wood. One may be 
brittle and liable to decay; another may 
be deformed and ungrateful to the eye; 
another may bear too much in a certain 
direction ; another may have grafted on 
it some incongruous growth; another 
may be planted too unsteadily in the 
soil; another may bear some poisonous 
fruit. Perhaps none, or only one, is the 
majestic oak, firmly rooted, compactly- 
fibred, richly nourished, sending out 
broadly and luxuriantly a faultless and 
imperishable shade. 

We do not affirm that any one of these 
men habitually and constantly did (or 
now does) all that we have been discour- 
sing on. We only cite them as thinking 
men. The degree is another matter. But 
in so far as they omitted to think, they 
ought to have thought. If they had all 
thought well, they would in that propor- 
tion have approximated to, or surpassed 
the justest intellect among them. Why 
does one differ from another? He now 
regards, perhaps, in a totally different 


light from his compeer, all the pheno-\ 


mena of the universe. To that extent he 
takes a different path. Twenty years 
ago, it may be, these paths begun first to 
diverge. At that point, some mental in- 








* Concluded from page 141. 
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dolence on the part of one, some wilful 
disregard, perhaps, of the light, some fatui- 
tous clinging, perhaps, to some prejudice, 
some neglect, perhaps, to estimate some 
circumstance, induced that delicate and 
almost unappreciable deviation from the 
common track, along which—now widen- 
ed at such a distance—presses with so 
much vigor and momentum, a misdirected 
and erring mind, Every passing judg- 
ment is giving pressure to the compact 
mind, Every relaxation of thought is 
yielding so far from the line of voyage. 
The man who to-day, on an enlarged 
consideration, has not a precise apprecia- 
tion of the value of money, will to-morrow 
commit a blunder in the woman he weds, 
and then (it is every way probable,) his 
whole destiny is changed from this path to 
that. He forms new connections, mingles 
in new seenes, has new annoyances, ex- 
periences new pleasures, encounters new 
intellects, indulges new tastes, contracts 
new prejudices, and the man of before is 
entirely different from what he might 
have been—better or worse. If he was a 
thinking man before, that step has left its 
mark. A wrong notion about that esti- 
mate which every man ought to put upon 
himself, will make an otherwise most 
amiable character a disagreeable com- 
panion, The absence of that enlarged 
consideration and philanthropy for others 
which increasing reflection and increasing 
experience will impart to the mind, makes 
this man a duellist and that man a tyrant. 
A morbid disposition to think constantly 
of self, transforms some fine and intellec- 
tual mind into a monster of egotism, who 
banishes from his social intercourse all 
delightful equality, and is only happy, 
when, in his peculiar circle, he can play 
the Johnson or the Coleridge, and catch 
the whisper, on all occasions, that he is 
the brilliant Mr. So-and-so. The same 
over-estimate leads constantly to imagina- 
ry affronts and to unfortunate alienations, 
and ultimately, that individual, so intelli- 
gent and agreeable, who, if he had only 
had a philosophy about the moral beauty 
of self-forgetfulness and self-negation, 
would have been the loveliest of charac- 
ters, becomes discontented and dissatis- 
fied, and is regarded no more by his 
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acquaintances than a man who is uncour- 
teous to and inconsiderate of society can 
be. The remaining influence of that one 
piece of neglect on his future character 
each one can fill up. 

That gentleman is an intelligent man, 
and proposes to give his son the best in- 
struction that can be found. Having no 
opinions, however,—though he has been 
reading and writing all his life—of what 
education is, he sends his son precisely 
where he would not have done, if he had 
foreseen the consequences. One person 
wants the child taught the sciences and 
classics, He thinks that is the business 
of the teacher, Another thinks the phy- 
sical development of the boy absolutely 
essential to a healthy development of his 
mind. Another thinks the teacher should 
contribute to the moral improvement of 
the boy. One thinks the child ought to 
be imbued with the spirit of literature; 
another that he ought to be restricted to 
the severities of logic. One believes the 
boy ought to be constantly under disci- 
pline; another that he ought to run in 
the fields like a deer. One that he should 
go to school at ten years of age; another 
at four. One that boarding-school is the 
most objectionable of influences; another 
that it is far better than the day-school in 
town; a third that both are ruinous to 
the child, and that the parental roof is the 
only place for him to be educated. One 
regards the essence of education to lie in 
the thorough mastery of the classics—all 
of which must be based on a system of 
anterior abstract opinions lying back of 
all this ; another, with different general 
views, despises the whole thing as effete 
and unprofitable, and advocates a training 
more adapted to the age and the practical 
duties of every day life. These views of 
course bear down upon others. 

The man who is adverse to what he 
considers a too violent development of the 
intellectual powers, keeps his son at 
home, and believes that amid the opening 
flowers and the tinted shells, the boy is 
filling his mind with images of beauty, 
contracting a taste for the teachings of 
nature, and strengthening and maturing 
his physical faculties, 

The man, again, who believes that the 
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heart as well as the head is the province 
of the teacher, objects, perhaps, to mere- 
ly secular schools. If his views are still 
more strict, he requires, perhaps, that re- 
ligion in one of its specific forms should 
be inculcated in his offspring. He then 
demands the interposition of the Church. 
If a Romanist, he requires the teachings 
of the priest ; if a Calvinist, he insists on 
the Assembly’s Catechism. Both such 
men assume, it may be, an attitude hos- 
tiie to the State. They do not consider 
the teachings of the State schools as suffi- 
ciently definite. This involves not only the 
question of religious teaching at theschools 
but also the quantum of it. This not only 
involves a comparison (on the part of 
the Calvinist, for example,) between his 
church and what he regards as the une- 
vangelical churches; but also the addition- 
al comparison between it and other sects 
with which he may happen to fraternize. 
He may either be satisfied with a general 
religious instruction, such as the Arme- 
nian might equally accept, or he may re- 
gard it yet as expedient and important 
that a still more dogmatic form should be 
given to the theology. To do all this, he 
must have estimated rightly the specific 
differences between the different theolo- 
gies: he must know something, perhaps, 
of the Divine decrees, of the history of 
Baptism, of the subject of Prelacy, the 
efficacy of the sacraments, &., &c. One 
of these subjects would take him into the 
department of metaphysics, the topic of 
the Will—and this would land him at 
that ultima thule—the Origin of Evil. So 
inter-related are all the subjects of human 
thought! and so practical in the most 
common-place affairs of every-day life 
are the most remote and abstract opinions! 

These are mere examples. Let us take 
others. A man from mere impulse, or 
on imperfect data, (we express no opin- 
ion of the general case,) adopts the sen- 
timents of the Temperance Reform, Per- 
haps a calm reflection and a patient in- 
duction would have caused him to reject 
them. But he spends his life an ardent 
tee-totaller. His family—and if a South- 
ern man, perhaps a plantation of slaves— 
are subjected to the same restrictions. 
We just suppose him for the sake of ar- 


~ 
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gument to be wrong. What is the re- 
sult? Why, in the first place, he has per- 
haps made an idol of it. Philanthropy 
has trenched upon his religion. Visions 
of social amelioration, as he enlarges his 
speculations have affected his judgment. 
In the next place, he has perhaps spent 
a considerable amount of money. The 
same amount would perhaps have been 
given to other objects. He has also per- 
haps made enemies. He has also fore- 
gone what (to some men) would have 
been a source of much pleasure. Per- 
haps he has found his table dull without 
the glass of wine—and his social habits 
have perhaps been dropped—and he and 
his dependents have, in a word, without 
accomplishing any good, been annoying 
themselves for life with an unprofitable 
claim of conscience, 

Take the Know-Nothing question. It 
involves opinions in Church History— 
European politics—dogmatic theology— 
constitutional interpretation—sociology, 
&e., &e., &e., &e. 

Very few men, north or south, though 
the question is pressing upon us every 
day, have any intelligent opinions on the 
subject of Slavery. We do not say they 
have no opinions: the objection is they 
have too decided opinions—merely the 
judgments of prejudice—as they live north 
of one line or another, without having 
ever coolly, dispassionately, fairly and 
thoroughly considered the question. 

To what a considerable degree our 
opinion of any man is modified and af- 
fected by our estimate of his personal 
courage or firmness. Yet how many of 
us have any precise idea of what properly 
constitutes that attribute of character 
which we denominate “courage.” One 
man is more thoughtful than another or 
for some reason or other has stronger 
considerations to bind him to life: he is 
accordingly more careful: is he therefore 
less fearless? We might ask many other 
questions. 

There is a gay-hearted, convivial young 
man, who catching the prevalent voca- 
bulary of a particular circle, speaks very 
familiarly of “getting on a frolic’”— 
“taking a drink”—of “how many” he 
had imbibed without getting fuddled, &., 
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&e. Now in the ideal of that young man 
there is something that is approved of in 
the associations that are called up by 
such allusions as these. His notions of 
propriety accept with satisfaction the pic- 
ture that is shadowed by these unmista- 
kable touches. We of course suppose him 
an intelligent person, and a person of 
good taste. It is just here, that we press 
upon such an intellect then, the subject 
of our paper. To such a one we say, 
why is your sense of moral fitness so de- 
praved, that you associate with something 
pleasing the idea of getting drunk, and 
invest with a kind of romance a debauch, 
or a bar-room? The application of the 
example is this: a system of opinions, 
one which sought to discover and to ap- 
propriate whatever was in harmony with 
truth and moral beauty, would repudiate 
whatever in any way did violence to the 
pure and elevated intellectual nature. 

One man who has detected some mis- 
guided and tempted creature in some soli- 
tary lapse, no more looks with any for- 
bearance on the proscribed and miserable 
outcast. That one act has given stamp 
to the character—and the being who had 
been otherwise as amiable and as excel- 
lent as the rest of his species, for that 
erring step, is never more to be forgiven 
and never more to be loved. 

As if the character were not something 
far different from one solitary act—and 
liable in every man’s case under the 
pressure of the same circumstances, by 
such a standard of rectitude, to be 
blighted and trodden under, 

So when pecuniary embarrassments 
come upon one in business, how many 
men contrive to do nothing that deviates 
in any measure from the strict path of 
duty? The temptation is great, and the 
charity ought to be free. 

Here again each one’s judgments will 
take shape from his philosophy. That 
man who sets a high estimate on human 
virtuousness, and cherishes a certain con- 
fidence in the moral ability of mankind, 
will rightly be much more harsh in judg- 
ing in such a case, than would some 
other who felt deeply impressed with the 
infirmities of our nature, and entertained 
a conviction of the inconsiderable moral 
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differences between one man and another. 

There is no question lying so far back 
of all just views in metaphysical phi- 
losophy as that touching the Will, and 
its connection with those laws which re- 
gulate the phenomena of the physical 


world. There is no subject which is so 
popularly misunderstood; and none which 
has so many dependent trains of subsi- 
diary truth emanating from it. We might 
almost say, that the government of free 
agents was the problem of the Universe: 
and yet how little is it agitated by any 
individual mind ! 

Its mere connections with the phi- 
losophy of History, might establish 
its claims upon any one’s attention. 
Again: we will suppose our readers 
to be believers in Christianity: how 
many of them, let us inquire of them, 
cherish these opinions upon any intelli- 
gent principle: How many of them know, 
that this age has not ExPLopep it? How 
many of them know that Strauss, in his 
Leben Jesu, has not shown it to be a 
phantom? or that the Philosophie Posi- 
tive has not constructed a reign of Physics, 
upon the efféte and expended epochs of 
Metaphysics and Theology ? 

But even still—supposing this matter 
to be standing firm—what about the mul- 
titudinous interrogatories within the pale 
of christianity, that are bristling like a 
line of bayonets in the face of any one 
who makes a call for the truth ? 

How many men know why they accept 
as a Divine Message the Gospels of the 
four evangelists? or why they allow Mark 
to be an infallible document? or why a 
letter of St. Paul to a private individual 
is to be instituted as an arbiter of the 
right and the wrong? or why St. Clement 
of Rome, or the Visions of Hermas—or the 
Apostolical Barnabas—are not admitted 
into their Canon? Who wrote the Epistle 
to the Hebrews? Who wrote the Epistle of 
Jude? 

And after all this is disposed of—what 
do you mean by inspiration ? 

Is science in conflict with the Bible? 
Is the Bible Moral? Does it countenance 
Slavery? Whatifit does? Do you be- 
lieve in the Old Testament? What do 
you think of its heroes? Of Ehud the 
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assassin—of Jael whom the prophetess 
blesses for her falsehood and her deception 
to Sisera—of Rahab who lied about the 
spies, and whom Paul commends for her 
faith—of Samson’s career of violence and 
immorality—of David’s repeated sins and 
irregularities, even amid the composition 
of the Psalms ? 

Are you aware, that the Books of 
Chronicles are full of inaceuracies? Are 
you aware that there are many apparent 
inconsistencies in the evangelists? Are 
you aware, that some of the most impor- 
tant of the texts, which perhaps you rely 
on for your doctrines, are now consider- 
ed spurious ? 

There is no term mere freely bandied 
about in society, or more confusedly ap- 
prehended, than that of ‘rascal’. We 
hear such a man call such and such a 
man a rascal; and we find, perhaps, 
hardly a single individual, who—what- 
ever may have been his immoralities— 
thinks himself so. In the first place, 
what do you mean by a ‘rascal? A. 
is in the penitentiary: he was put there 
for stealing: is A.a rascal? B.is notin 
the penitentiary: B. has not stolen: is 
B. a rascal? A. and B. have striking 
similarities of character (as far as a dif- 
ferent circle of associations could exhibit 
it ;) but A. was poor and lived in the val- 
ley, and B. was rich and lived on the hill. 
Both are generous: both are amiable: 
both were kind to their parents: both are 
fearless: both had many friends: but A. 
stole. He wanted ‘a pair of shoes; and 
he had not been taught to think that 
stealing was so particularly monstrous. 
B. compares himself with A., and glories 
in the contrast. He cannot comprehend 
such depravity of spirit. The fact is, 
however, it would take only a little twist 
of fortune, and the power of a limi- 
ted association, to draw the very fire from 
B. that has made A.soleprous. But then, 
you say, B. isa rascal too. But you are 
B :—you, at random, occupying some re- 
spectable and honorable position in so- 
ciety. We mean gravely what we say. 
You may select your example. We say 
he will fall. Will all men steal then? 
We do not think so. You then think, 
we are not consistent. Not at all: C. 


Vor. XXII—13 
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perhaps would die of hunger before he 
would take one handful that was not 
‘honestly’ come by. Well we mean this : 
C. will lie—or he will commit adultery— 
or he will oppress a neighbour—or he 
will take a man’s life—or he will be bru- 
tal to his family—or he will do something 
mean—or he will act selfishly—or he will, 
in short, commit some act not a whit bet- 
ter than A’s. 

Perhaps you deny all this—we mean 
that such would be the case with those in 
society ordinarily regarded as respecta- 
ble. But we still insist upon it as in the 
main true. Men have their different 
vices, This must be remembered. They 
are also in different circumstances—and 
therefore subjected to different tempta- 
tions. This must be remembered. We 
simply say, that in each man there is 
some point that it will not do*to touch. 
We do not give Mr. Astor any credit for 
not stealing. We do not give that young 
lady any credit for not killing. We do 
not give that boy any credit for being 
truthful. 

Are there no ‘rascals’ then? We do 
not say so. We fear the class is large. 


We only make a plea in behalf of the party 


to whom the term is so complacently ap- 
plied. Every individual has his circle of 


‘rascals.’ Not those (we are now refer- 
ring to) whom the state-prison or the 
magistrate has taken in custody; but in 
and among the society he moves in. 
From his point of view he can see the 
men’s foibles; and as to the reality of 
them, there is no doubt; but why say, 
that they are ‘rascals?’ A man of equal 
discernment has spotted the same blem- 
ishes amongst you and your friends, If 
you knew those men better, you would not 
call them rascals. Not that this would 
then have convincéd you of any error: 
but because when we come: to like peo- 
ple, we are willing then to. tolerate their 
faults. We see their good’ points, and 
soon ceasing to look for perfection in any 
character, we learn to bear with the 
balance. There is far less diversity 
among men than people imagine. Our 
likes and our dislikes depend almost en- 
tirely upon the degrees of intimacy. 
And the rascal at a distance is the friend 
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with ‘such a fault,’ when we come to get 
fond of him. Does any mother believe 
her son is a rascal? Even where he is a 
murderer, does she regard him of that 
tainted and fouler stuff, that rascals are 
supposed to be made of? Is there that 
moral repulsion to him, that we feel to- 
wards the unknown culprit whom we pre- 
sume to be a monster? There is in the 
state-prison no man who is a monster to 
his parents, Perhaps even to his ac- 
quaintances. The explanation is: we 
know all the excellent and amiable 
points that belong to any friend: we 
know still all that class of human sympa- 
thies that, despite that foul blur of sin 
and of crime now inwoven in his history, 
would yet lead that better nature to many 
a kind and generous action. We think 
of the Tempter’s potent and mystic spell. 
We throw a veil over the fearful and 
dreadful deed. We believe that it is but 
an infatuated and abnormal act. It can- 
not be a part and a quality of that gent- 
ler and better and kindlier individuality 
which we knew as our friend. 

And to tell how much error and how 
much truth, there is in that parent’s or 
that friend’s reasonings, we ask any man 
to take any character whom he regards 
to be ‘impregnable,’ and place him in 
temptation, and let the screws be tighten- 
ed. ) 

Why does every trade connive at its 
peculiar irregularities? Why does: the 
merchant or the horse-jockey endure the 
suppressio veri? Or the lawyer the per- 
version of the evidence if it brings out his 
client? Or why is there a recognized 
distinction between social and political 
character, so that a man may lie, steal, 
cheat, cimcumyent, pervert, slander on 
one side of a line, if he only straightens 
himself up, and looks a little demure, 
when he gets on the other? These 
things are conventional. And there is 
many a statesman who has committed 
more than once acts not a whit less foul 
than those which, in an humbler way, 
convey people to the drop-gate and the 
galleys. 

The point to be brought out in this ex. 
ample is this: not that the world is all 
in error about there being such a thing 
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as rascals in it, or that there are no im- 
mutable distinctions between virtue and 
vice : but that, in the sense, that there is 
some broad line in society with a class of 
pure men on one side of it and a class of 
depraved men on the other—those with 
lofty elevated natures above all wrong- 
doing, and those of a commoner, coarser, 
fouler stuff, that, as contradistinguished 
from the other, is inherently vicious,— 
that, in this sense, the term we have been 
discussing is misapplied and is ordinari- 
ly used without intelligence. 

The connection of this with our main 
subject will be readily perceived. The 
example shows the potent influence of a 
prevailing (and as we think) erroneous 
sentiment. It affects our whole view of 
human nature: controls all the judg- 
ments we form of men: and in various 
ways, perverts and distorts our ideas and 
notions on every class of moral subjects. 

So much for these illustrations. They 
have been numerous and some of them 
extended ; but we feel still, that we have 
but imperfectly exhibited our meaning. 
Such a subject is so various, so compre- 
hensive, and so undefined, that we have 
found it difficult in the short limits we 
have assigned to ourselves, to do it that 
justice, which we think it might com- 
mand, We have frequently been brief 
at the expense, we somewhat fear, of 
being perspicuous. And we beg much 
indulgence both with regard to the im- 
perfect exhibition of some of the points, 
and the apparent aberrations that may 
sometimes occur from the line of the 
argument. 

It has been our effort to enforce the 
propriety and importance of inéelligent 
opinions. The idea that they may readily 
or carelessly be taken up, is radically false. 
The consequences of opinions are en- 
tirely without limits. They neither stop 
at this time nor place. Our argument 
also is not only to the purport, that it is 
a matter to be attended to with care and 
consideration: our ground is, that it is 
the matter with any cultivated and intel- 
ligent man. We say this is his educa- 
tion, and his education, the perception of 
truth—is the business of life. We admit 
it is not the vocation of the physical na- 
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ture. But that a being endowed with 
rational faculties should not ascend into 
the realm of thought, is as unnatural, as 
that a creature with the pinions of the 
eagle should not soar upon the winds. 

A person may be an eminent mathe- 
matician : or he may be a profound politi- 
cian: but that man is the greatest who 
can decipher to the best intent those dif- 
ficult inscriptions on the face of the uni- 
verse. A man may have mastered many 
departments of learning, but if he has 
grown old, without having caught, amid 
the choiring symphonies of this mystic 
life, the key-note of the strange and man- 
ifold drama—his acquirements are but 
false—his learning is but vain, and his 
intelligent faculties have served him but 
little more than those numbers who live 
like “ the brutes that perish.” 

This tone of the Universe—this precise 
significance of all its varied and innume- 
rable manifestations, is what we under- 
stand by Philosophy, and the apprehen- 
sion of which we conceive to be the most 
legitimate application of the mind, and 
one of the most exquisite susceptibilities 
of our nature. 


** Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to live that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to day.” 


Farther on the line and pathway of 
Truth—farther in the reading and com- 
prehension of the problems of life! 

We have made reference to the early 
philosophy of Greece. We have been 
deeply impressed with the life and char- 
acter of Socrates. We ask any one to 
institute a comparison between the ca- 
reer and the intellectual action of that 
great man and his successors and such 
an epoch in the history of letters, as the 
brilliant period of Queen Anne and the 
Georges. How much did the labours and 
all the dazzling forth-puttings of thought 
and fancy of Swift, and Steele, and Far- 
quhar, and Congreve, and De Foe, and 
Bolingbroke, Fielding, Sterne, Walpole, 
Chesterfield, and even the best of them, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, (?) amount 
to? These are now all passing away. We 
want something more than mere efforts 
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towards “wit.” There is something lying 
deeper‘in the nature of humanity, than 
can be satisfied by the clubs and coffee- 
houses of a false society. From the 
great intellectual leaders of an age, we 
want something more than elegant and 
dainty gossip about Belindas aud Are- 
thusas. We might say we want something 
better than that fearful and horrid de- 
pravity, which too many of them did so 
much deliberately to foster. Beautiful, 
eloquent, great, as are many of their pro- 
ductions, what, in their classical essays, 
their exquisite fictions, their admirable 
delineations of character—what do they 
teach us of real, earnest, actual life? 
How many of their pages throb with a 
vital human sympathy? “Of man, as he 
is, struggling amid actual toils and du- 
ties, of human hearts beating under 
wrong, darkened with earnest sorrow, or 
gay with leaping joy—of Life, save at its 
two extremes of fluttering Comedy or 
pompous Tragedy,” how much do we 
learn ? 

Bui look back upon the Athenian phi- 
losopher, with his bare feet and humble 
habit, traversing day by day the streets 
and squares of that dissolute city, ap- 
pealing to and contending with all he 
met—with philosopher, or poet, or states- 
man, or artisan, or slave—pointing out to 
them the great aims and meanings of 
life, and striving to excite, even in the 
humblest, some aspiration higher and 
better than the mere sensible objects 
around them, or than even those statues 
and temples whose grace and beauty 
were so impressive to a Greek. 

The great aim of his philosophy had 
reference to practical life; and exhibits 
also that constant, substantial, vital “‘sym- 
pathy” to which we have referred. He 
was not merely a speculative student, 
but a “religious missionary doing the 
work of philosophy,”—‘“an elenchtic or 
cross-examining god, (to use an expres- 
sion which Plate puts into his mouth re- 
specting an Eleatic philosopher,) going 
about to examine and convict the infirm 
in reason.” His conversation was uni- 
versal and indiscriminate, attempting 
alike to convict all of the “‘seeming and 
conceit of knowledge without the reality.” 
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Upon all he enforced the precept ‘“ Know 
Thyself,” regarding it as the most sacred 
of texts, and interpreting it to mean, 
know what sort of a man thou art, and 
what are thy capacities in reference to 
human use, Varying his manner with 
different persons, he endeavoured to im- 
press cach with a just sense of his own 
ignorance. To preach or to exhort seemed 
to him useless, so long as the mind lay 
enwrapped in its habitual mist, or illu- 
sion of wisdom. When this had been 
done, he not only then attempted to lead 
the mind on to the higher and the more 
difficult philosophical speculation; but 
he enforced also upon individuals the 
practical duties of every-Gay life, and 
discussed all the moral and political phe- 
nomena that could profit or interest, com- 
prising, to use a favorite sentence,— 
“Orre roe év peyapouct kaxoy r'ayaboy re réruxrat,” 
‘all the good and evil which has befallen 
you in your home.” 

And here we cannot forbear quoting in 
illustration of this immediate topic and 
of much that has been urged in the gen- 
eral course of this paper, a rather long 
passage from Mr. Grote’s chapter on So- 
crates, a sketch based by this historian 
on the picture exhibited of the philoso- 
pher in various portions of the Platonic 
dialogues. 

‘Tn pursuing the thread of his exami- 
nation,” says the delineator, “there was 
no topic upon which Socrates more fre- 
quently insisted, than the contrast be- 
tween the siate of men’s knowledge on 
the general topics of man and society— 
and that which artists or professional 
men possessed in their respective several 
crafts. So perpetually did he reproduce 
this comparison, that his enemies accused 
him of wearing it threadbare. Take a 
man of special vocation—a carpenter, a 
brazier, a pilot, a musician, a surgeon— 
and examine him on the state of his pro- 
fessional knowledge—you will find him 
able to indicate the persons from whom, 
and the steps by which, he first acquired 
it; he can describe to you his general 
aim, with the particular means which he 
employs to realize this aim, as well as the 
reason why such means must be employed 
and why precautions must be taken to 
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combat such and such particular obstrue- 
tions: he can teach his profession to 
others: in matters relating to his profes- 
sion, he counts as an authority, so that 
no extra-professional person thinks of 
contesting the decision of a surgeon in a 
case of disease, or of a pilotat sea. But 
while such is the fact in regard to every 
special art, how great is the contrast in 
reference to the art of righteous, social, 
and useful living,” (we introduce the 
italics,) “‘ which forms, or ought to form, 
the common business alike important to 
each and to all! On this subject Sokra- 
tes remarked that every one felt perfectly 
informed, and confident in his own know- 
ledge—yet no one knew from whom, or 
by what steps he had learnt: no one had 
ever devoted any special reflection either 
to ends, or means, or obstructions: no 
one could explain or give a consistent 
account of the notions in his own mind, 
when pertinent questions were put to 
him: no one could teach another, as 
might be inferred (he thought) from the 
fact that there were no professed teachers, 
and that the sons of the best men were 
often destitute of merit: every one knew 
for himself, and laid down general prop- 
ositions confidently, without looking up 
to any other man as knowing better—yet 
there was no end of dissension and dis. 
pute on particular cases.” 


Farther on: (after explaining that such 
confident persuasion, without science, 
belonged at that time to astronomy and 
physics, as well as to the subjects of man 
and society—and that it is now confined 
tothe latter) he continues: ‘‘ While the 
scientific point of view has thus acquired 
complete predominance in reference to 
the physical world, it has made little way 
comparatively on topics regarding man 
and society, wherein ‘fancy of knowledge 
without the reality’ continues to reign, 
not without criticism and opposition, yet 
still as a paramount force. And if a 
new Sokrates were now to put the same 
questions in the market.place to men of 
all ranks and professions, he would find 
the like confident persuasion and unsus- 
pecting dogmatism as to generalities— 
the like faltering, blindness, and contra. 
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diction, when tested by cross.examining 
details.”” * * * # 

“‘ He was the first to see (and the idea 
pervades all his speculations) that as, in 
each art or profession, there is an end to 
be attained,—a theory laying down the 
means and conditions whereby it is at- 
tainable—and precepts deduced from that 
theory—such precepts collectively taken, 
directing and covering nearly the entire 
field of practice, but each precept taken 
separately, liable to conflict with others, 
and therefore liable to cases of excep- 
tion; so all this is not less true, or admits 
not less of being realized, respecting the 
general art of human living and society.” 
(The italics are ours.) “ There is a grand 
and all-comprehensive End—the security 
and happiness, as far as practicable, of 
each and all persons in the society: there 
may be a theory, laying down those means 
and conditions under which the nearest 
approach can be made to that end: there 
may also be precepts, prescribing to every 
man the conduct and character which 
best enables him to become an auxiliary 
towards its attainment, and imperatively 
restraining him from acts which tend to 
hinder it—precepts deduced from the 
theory, each one of them separately ta- 
ken being subject to exceptions, but all 
of them together governing practice, as 
in each particular art.” 

Speaking of his master, says Xeno- 
phon, ‘Socrates continues incessantly 
discussing human affairs, investigating— 
What is piety? What is impiety? What 
is the honourable and the base? What 
is the just and the unjust? What is 
temperance, or unsound mind? What is 
courage or cowardice? What is a city? 
What is the character fit for a citizen? 
What is authority over men? What is 
the character befitting the exercise of 
such authority? and other similar ques- 
tions. Men who knew these matters he 
accounted good and honourable; men 
who were ignorant of them, he assimila- 
ted to slaves.” 

By such discussions did Socrates (and 
after him Plato) raise indirectly all the 
important questions respecting society, 
human associations and duties, and the 
principal moral qualities accounted vir- 
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tues in individual men. He questioned 
alike all whom he met: the answers 
made to him alike indicated that confi- 
dence and conceit of knowledge without 
the reality which was the subject of his 
crusade. On the gravest questions there 
was ever an unhesitating persuasion, 
where none had ever bestowed sufficient 
reflection to appreciate the difficulties. 
“‘Such persuasion,” says the historian, in 
his masterly essay, and we beg particular 
attention to his profound observation, 
“had grown up gradually and uncon- 
sciously, partly by authoritative commu- 
nication, partly by insensible transfu- 
sion, from others ; the process beginning 
antecedent to reason as a capacity, con- 
tinuing itself with little aid and no con- 
trol from reason, and never being finally 
revised. With the great terms and cur- 
rent propositions concerning human life 
and society, a complex body of associa- 


tions had become accumulated from 


countless particulars, each separately 
trivial and lost to the memory—kuit to- 
gether by a powerful sentiment, and 
imbibed as it were by each man from the 
atmosphere of authority and example 
around him. Upon this basis the fancied 
knowledge really rested; and reason 
when invoked at all, was called in sim- 
ply as a hand-maid, expositor or apolo- 
gist of the pre-existing sentiment—as an 
accessory after the fact, not as a test of ver- 
eae Fe UF, ME phe 
nomenon here adverted to is too obvious, 
even at the present day, to need further 
elucidation as matter of fact. In morals, 
in politics, in political economy, on all 
subjects relating to man and society— 
the like confident persuasion of knowl- 
edge without the reality is sufficiently 
prevalent: the like generation and pro- 
pagation, by authority and example, of un- 
verified convictions, resting upon strong 
sentiment, without consciousness of the 
steps or conditions of their growth; the 
like enlistment of reason as the one- 
sided advocate of a free established sen- 
timent; the like illusion, because évery 
man is familiar with the language, that 
therefore every man is master of the 
complex facts, judgments, and tendencies, 
involved in its signification-—-and compe- 
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tent both to apply comprehensive words 
and to assume the truth or falsehood of 
large propositions, without any special 
analysis or study.” 

We should be glad to add a note ap- 
pended in Mr. Grote’s volume, going to 
illustrate that Bacon brought to bear in 
the department of physics, the same 
spirit with which Socrates sought to test 
the fundamental notions and generaliza- 
tions respecting man and society, but our 
space forbids. 

The extracts we have made will suffice 
both to contrast the genius and spirit of 
this philosopher and teacher with the 
teachings of a brilliant epoch in English 
literature, and to elucidate the main 
scope and principle of our essay. 

As regards the former, not only was 
the object of the philosopher greater and 
nobler than the performances of the wits, 
but it will far outlive them. It has 
already pushed its impulse along the ex- 
perience of more than twenty centuries. 
From him sprang forth all the othor 
Grecian schools, From him not only 
emanated those two great schools which 
were founded in the Lyceum, and on the 
banks of the Kephissus—those pioneers 
of unrevealed truth and edueation of the 
christian mind in every age, but he also 
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gave the impulse which developed the 
rival systems of Zeno and Epicurus, the 
Stoa Poecile and the Garden, as well as 
the less celebrated philosophers of Cyrene 
and Megara, of Antisthenes and Carne- 
ades. 

Socrates was indeed of those men of 
whom the world has only known one 
here and there. Bacon was such a man. 
Shakspeare was such another. Napoleon 
was such a person. We are not sure 
that Mr. Jefferson (considered as the 
great author of the new political phi- 
losophy) was very far off. Calvin, and 
Coleridge seem to have had such minds. 
To an unbeliever Paul would be another. 

All that the artist has thrown into the 
‘School of Athens,’ all the varying shades 
of opinion there impersonated, went forth 
from that restless and ever-active mind. 

Being dead, like that list of worthies 
whom the Apostles enumerates in that 
sublime poem, “‘he yet speaketh.” 

Compare him with Jonathan Swift. Or 
with John Dryden. Genius if it disre- 
gards truth, will ultimately die. There 
is far more akin between morals and the 
rational man than would be carelessly 
imagined. The greater part of Byron 
will inevitably perish: Shakspeare will 
endure with humanity. s. 
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SONNET. 


I sleep, but my heart waketh—it is the voice of my beleved that knocketh, saying, open to me. 


[Canticlies V.—2. 


I am as one asleep—the usual things, 

That touch the sense, and stir our common life— 
Its work, its pain, its pleasures, loves or strife, 
Affect me not. Within no feeling springs 
Responsive now to what, some moons ago, 

My being roused. A numbing languor clings 
Unto me, deadening every outward show, 

And like a bird I pine, with drooping wings. 
But my heart waketh—oh it knows no rest! 
She in the grave, lay once upon this breast, 
And ever now she calls, open oh heart, to me! 


And my heart listens ever, oh Beloved, to thee. 











, THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRESS.* 


BY REV. W. N. PENDLETON, OF LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA, 


It is a remarkable fact that almost all 
our scientific and philosophic terms are 
derived from the Greek language. Our 
Arithmetic, Geometry and Astronomy, 
and indeed our general mathematics, our 
physics and our metaphysics, our zoology 
and our philology, are all fashioned from 
the tongue of that noble ancient race, 
which had, on the northeastern shores of 
the Mediterranean, spread the highest 
forms of civilization, ere yet above the 
horizon had appeared the splendid star of 
Roman destiny. That we should so de- 
rive our terms of systematic knowledge, 
is a circumstance eminently suggestive 
and interesting. Directly, no doubt, it is 
due to the material amplitude and formal 
adaptiveness of expression, so singularly 
characteristic of that classic language. 
But essentially, it must be referred to 
other and more vital influences. Such 
qualities of speech are but the product of 
those mental activities in which all artic- 
ulate utterance has its origin. They 
mark the genius of the people. So that, 
when from the oldest classic vocabulary, 
we are coining words for scientific use, 
we are in fact rendering a tribute the 
most impressive to the early heaven-be- 
stowed national genius that gave birth 
to the language in which were poured 
forth the captivating strains of Homer and 
the thrilling tones of Demosthenes, while 
it furnished to Aristotle and Archimedes 
the vehicle for a logic the most exact and 
the most varied, and supplied to Pytha- 
goras and Plato the means of prosecuting 
an unrivalled spiritual philosophy. 

But our manifold Greek designations 
commemorate more than this. They 
serve also as monuments of that provi- 
dential history, by which, che objective, 
restricted, and unadaptive Hebrew tongue 
was made, during the period just ante- 
rior to the introduction of a new and 
world-embracing Revelation, to give place 
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to that subtle, subjective, copious, plas- 
tic, and expressive language, which was 
preéminently suited to convey to man- 
kind the rich disclosures of the Gospel 
dispensation. That providential history 
it was, which has forever associated the 
literature of Greece with the religion of 
christendom, and rendered the dialect of 
Thales and Euclid so singularly tributa- 
ry to the verbal precision of modern 
Science. 


In accordance with the systematic no- 
menclature thus derived, and abundantly 
sanctioned as well by intrinsic; propriety 
as by established usage, I would intro- 
duce my subject this evening, already 
announced as ‘The Philosophy of Dress,” 
under the single, expressive, Greek de- 
signation Esthesiology. This word sums 
up in one comprehensive utterance, even 
more than is conveyed by the other 
phrase. Itis compounded of esthesis, a 
general term employed by the Greeks to 
signify clothing, in its largest sense, as 
embracing all kinds of garments and all 
varieties. of costume, and of logos, ano- 
ther general term, whose ample mean- 
ing as rationale, explanation, doctrine, 
we find in such appellations as Theology, 
Geology, and Chronology. Thus derived, 
the word readily suggests the considera- 
tion of human apparel in general, and 
the rationale of diversified fashions. 


This then is our present theme. Es- 
thesiology, the science of clothing, the 
doctrine of fashions, the philosophy of 
costumes. 


And if any suppose that it is a topic 
barren in instruction or entertainment, 
their error will, I flatter myself, be soon 
made apparent. 


The subject indeed is connected by no 
remote associations with that important 
science of visible human existence, so 
justly cultivated in our day, systematic 
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physiology. For, whatis physiology, but 
a satisfactory explanation of the struc- 
ture, organs and operations, of the 
fleshly covering of the soul? The living 
body is but an outward dress and mani- 
festation of the mysterious visible spirit. 
When it is laid in the dust, the highest 
authority tells us, the personal being 
within is unclothed, in a very peculiar 
sense, naked, that it may in another ex- 
istence be so clothed, that “ mortality 
may be swallowed up of life’ That 
same high authority bids us note that 
when man was first made, the frame work 
of the body was nothing but clay, till He 
who liveth forever ‘‘ breathed thereinto 
the breath of life, and man became a livy- 
ing soul.” 


It is the marvellous spirit then which 
is the person, the self, in us all. And 
the organized structure of bone, and 
nerve, and flesh, and blood, curiously 
fashioned as it is, and wonderfully made, 
is but the inclosure of the soul, and its 
medium of communication with the outer 
world, and of its manifestation to other 
creatures. 


This is quaintly expressed by that af- 
fected but original genius Carlyle, in his 
Sartor-Resartus. ‘To the eye of pure 
reason, man is @ soul, a spirit, a divine 
apparition. Round his mysterious me 
there lies under all those wool-rags, a 
garment of flesh and sense, contextured 
in the loom of heaven, whereby he is re- 
vealed to his like, and dwells with them 
in union and division; and sees, and 
fashions for himself a universe, with 
azure, starry spaces, and long thousands 
of years. Deep-hidden is he under that 
strange garment; amid sounds, and co- 
lors, and forms; as it were, swathed in, 
and inextricably overshrouded ; yet it is 
sky-woven, and worthy ofaGod. Stands 
he not thereby in the centre of immensi- 
ties, in the conflux of eternities. He feels. 
Power has been given him to know, to 
believe. Nay, does not the spirit of love, 
free in its celestial, primeval brightness, 
even here, though for a few moments, 
look through? ‘Well said St. Chrysostom 
with his lips of gold, the true Shekinah 
isman. Where else is the Divine pres- 
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ence manifested, not to our eyes, but to 
our hearts as in our fellow man ?” 

Physiology then is the philosophy of 
that natural fleshly dress, with which in 
this mortal condition, each human spirit 
is invested. Of its importance amorg 
subjects of human inquiry, none here, are 
of course, uninformed. And obviously 
akin to it, as I have said, is Esthesiology, 
or the philosophy of that outer and arti- 
ficial dress of linen, cotton, wool, silk, 
and leather, in which the modesty of na- 
ture, the rigours of climate, and the de- 
mands of civilization require man to be 
clothed. 

The human frame, with which physi- 
ology has to do, by its higher dignity 
and grace, indicates how far its possessor 
excels in endowment all other occupants 
of the earth. As gracefully expressed 
by Ovid, 


Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram 
Os homini sublime dedit, celumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 


And if his bodily structure teaches thus 
the lesson that man was “ made a little 
lower than the Angels,” no less is the 
same great truth indicated by the artifi- 
cial envelope of that structure. That it 
must be artificial, and adapted to end- 
lessly diversified climates and conditions, 
bespeaks him at once the denizen of the 
globe, and the rational artificer of his 
own comfort. 

The very clothing worn by man, is 
therefore a manifestation of his mind. It 
tells of the spirit within him, and with 
no doubtful voice declares the moral 
qualities of the soul. To a child’s eye, 
is the character of a coxcomb revealed hy 
his dress; and the simple appropriate- 
ness of costume chosen by a man of sense, 
is a recognized mark of his understand- 
ing. And how strikingly do different 
styles of female attire display in contrast, 
flaunting vanity and refined taste, offen- 
sive boldness and delicate sensibility. 


In dress, then, there is mind and mo- 
rality. Our clothing has meaning con- 
nected with the nature and dispositions 
of the gifted spirit. There is a philoso- 
phy of apparel, which is entitled to atten- 
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tion. Esthesiology opens a field of in- 
quiry from even a glance at which, advan- 
tage may be derived. 

I. The truth that dress in general is 
manifested mind, claims more particular 
notice. And it is instructive to observe 
how extensively this is indicated in the 
ordinary use of language. Nothing is 
more common than for persons to be 
spoken of as endued with certain moral 
or mental characteristics. Men are prop- 
erly said to be clothed with authority, 
with honour, with beauty, with curses, 
and the like. We find this spiritual ap- 
plication of the idea of clothing, of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Book of books ; 
and in connection even with the out- 
working of the Divine attributes. He 
whom no man hath seen or can see, is 
said to be “clothed with majesty,” 
“clothed with strength,” and “ covered 
with light as with a garment.” The vast 
regions of the upper heavens are spoken 
of as his vesture, one day to be folded 
up and put away. At one time He is 
said to “put on righteousness,” and at 
another to be “clothed in garments of 
vengeance.” And men too, are, on his 
authority, directed to “be clothed with 
humility,” while they who receive cer- 
tain supernatural blessings are instructed 
thus to express the fact, “He hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation; He 
hath covered me with the robe of right- 
eousness, as a bridegroom decketh him- 
self with ornaments, and as a bride 
adorneth herself with her jewels,” 

But not only in figurative language 
thus applied, do we see the associations 
between vestments and mental qualities. 
In other relations of speech, we discover 
still more remarkably the connection be- 
tween mind and dress. The ingenious 
writer, already quoted, justly says: “All 
emblematic things are properly clothes, 
thought-woven or hand-woven. Must not 
the imagination weave garments, visible 
bodies, when in the else invisible crea- 
tions and inspirations of our reason, are, 
like spirits, revealed, and first become 
all-powerful? Language is called the 
garment of thought, woven by imagina- 
tion. Metaphors are her stuff. Examine 
language; if you except some few ele- 
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ments of natural sound, what is it all but 
metaphors, recognized as such, or no 
longer recognized! An unmetaphorical 
style you shall seek for in vain. Is not 
your very attention a stretching to? The 
difference lies here. Some styles are 
lean, wiry, the muscle itself seems osse- 
ous ; some are even quite pallid, hunger- 
bitten, and dead-looking. While others 
again glow in the flush of health and 
vigorous self-growth. Moreover, there 
are sham metaphors, which, overhanging 
that same thought’s body, (lust naked,) 
and deceptively bedizzening or boltstéring 
it out, may be called its false stuffings, 
superfluous shew-cloaks and tawdry wool- 
len rags; whereof, he that runs and reads 
may gather whole hampers and burn 
them.” 

Yes, thought must be clothed, before 
it can come forth among men, and go to 
and fro in the earth on important errands 
of wisdom and of entertainment. And 
sadly are marred alike its strength and 
beauty, if it appear clad in attire unsub- 
stantial and inelegant. 

Thus the very nature and applications 
of language show an inseparable con- 
nection between mind and dress. Thought 
will in some way clothe itself. Character 
must have its costume. And all exter- 
nals among men, apparel, architecture, 
equipage and manners, which make up 
human dress, in its largest sense, are ob- 
viously but the outworkings of the active 
mind. And it were a curious and not 
uninstructive exercise, to trace in such 
outward characteristics among the dif- 
ferent tribes of our race, the inward 
characteristics of their mental and moral 
state. A few prominent illustrations of 
this kind, as due to my subject, I shall 
briefly present, 

Rolling back, in thought some twenty 
centuries or more, and travelling eastward 
to that classic land, where every bay and 
island, and every stream and hill-top, are 
consecrated by memories of ancient ge- 
nius, we visit, in its most fayoured age, 


the spot, 


“ Where on the A.gean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly, pure the air and light the soil; 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And Eloquence.” 
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And as we survey the scene, the very 
dress here worn by nature, reveals some 
secrets of that popular mind. There, in 
the lovely bay on the south, below the 
Pireeus, are the lights and shadows on 
the rocks of Aigina and Salamis; to the 
west and north, gleaming in light, gen- 
tle while glorious, appear the distant 
mountain ranges; there stands Parnes, 
veiled in cloud, or bearing a diadem of 
snow. Far away toward Marathon on 
the east, is caught a glimpse of the ele- 
vated peak of Pentelicus; and nearer by, 
in the south-easterly range, from the deep 
dells of the great Hymettus, is thrown 
upon the landscape just enough of gloom 
to soften its grandeur and mellow its 
magnificence. Amid the plain thus won- 
drously adorned, rises conspicuous be- 
yond all other objects, that mighty rock, 
whereon stand temples and sculptures, 
to elicit the admiration of ages. Here, 
crowning the unrivalled Acropolis, and 
surrounded by structures scarcely less 
imposing, the beauteous house of Pallas 
Athené, the Parthenon of Pericles, lifts 
its noble form of pure white and perfect 
proportions. And here is enshrined that 
colossal statue of the Virgin goddess, from 
the hand of Phidias, which was carved 
in ivory and draped in gold. In front of 
this grand Acropolis are seen swelling 
up in gentler slopes, the hill of the Mu- 
seum on the right, and on the left that 
of Mars or Areopagus: while in the rear 
the loftier height of Lycobettus lifts its 
craggy peak, and furnishes an eminence 
whence the delighted spectator may be- 
hold all Athens at his feet. There, on 
the west and north, beyond the olive 
groves of fhe Academy, where Plato held 
high converse with his disciples, flows 
the gentle stream of the Attic Cephissus; 
here, on the east and south, hard by the 
Lyceum and the chosen walk of Aristotle 
and his Peripatetic school, are heard as 
they run murmuring toward the Sea, the 
pleasant waters of the cool Ilissus. Ver- 
ily it is a scene to awaken thought and 
kindle feeling. Far and near the very 
spirit of beauty breathes from every ob- 
ject and from the smiling heavens, and 
invites alike to contemplation and to 
peaceful action. No wonder philosophy 
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and art are cradled here, and human ge- 
nius receives from nature an inspiration 
whose results shall die only when the 
earthly destiny of our race is finished. 
Now how is it with the costume of 
this distinguished people? We find it 
graceful and elegant, though less severely 
proper than that which purer teaching 
has taught us to approve. The Atheni- 
an gentleman of the age we are survey- 
ing, stands before us with a free bust, 
covered only by the fine robe suspended 
from the shoulder, and confined by the 
girdle, whence descend the ample folds 
of an enveloping tunic. When over these 
he has thrown his rich mantle, and on 
his feet have been placed the socks and 
sandals of the period, he may be contem- 
plated as a spectacle not out of keeping 
with the temples which crown his hills, 
and the statues that crowd his city. Nor 
is it otherwise with the Athenian lady of 
the time. Hers indeed, is a drapery 
much too free for a taste which Christi- 
anity has purified ; it too nearly verifies, 
at times, what a Satirist has described as 
‘woven wind,” yet in general is it grace- 
ful and expressive. Undulating horizon- 
tal folds tastefully arranged furnish a 
foil to her symmetry of figure above the 
girdle, while below it is set off by the 
sweeping perpendicular folds of a capa- 
cious tunic. A delicate veil adorns her 
head, sandals of neat appearance protect 
her feet, and when occasions require, in 
a mantle of wide dimensions and exqui- 
site workmanship she contrives so to en- 
wrap herself as strikingly to exhibit 
beauty of form. In this attire, male and 
female, we see at once traces of that love 
of pleasure which is here so strikingly 
mingled with poetic sensibility. It bears 
tokens of a moral tone greatly inferior to 
that of the severe simplicity, which in 
their purest age, characterized the sons 
and daughters of Judah. There is taste, 
but it is perverted; genius, but it tends 
to corruption. We are not surprised to 
find the population thus apparelled, 
lounging in the Agora, or grouped upon 
the streets “to hear and tell some new 
thing,” or crowding the theatre where 
mirthful or mournful passions are excited 
by the broad comedies of Aristophanes, 
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or the lofty tragedies of Aischylus and 
Sophocles. 

But with this scene, we bring in con- 
trast another scarcely less renowned. 
The Queenly city of Seven hills is now 
our place of observation. And here, 
turning from other spectacles, and put- 
ting aside other memories, we take 
position, 


——“ Within the Coliseum’s wall 


Midst the chief relics of Almighty Rome. 
% * * + - 


Where the gladiator’s bloody circus stands 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 

While Czsar’s chambers and the Augustan 
halls 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay.” 


Restoring in thought the wasted work 
of more than seventeen centuries, we are 
looking upon the massive pillars, and 
sweeping circles, and ascending tiers of 
the enormous amphitheatre, and upon the 
vast concourse of a hundred thousand 
spectators that have come to witness with 
frenzied delight, a fearful spectacle of 
butchery and blood. 

There are the grated dens, crowded 
with Leopards from the East, Lions from 
Africa, Bears from the far North, and 
whatever strange and rare animals the 
conquered provinces could any where 
furnish, to be used in slaughtering slaves 
and criminals, in mere sport for the Ro- 
man multitude. And there watched over 
by bands of mailed and helmeted men, 
with cleaving sword and glittering spear, 
is the enclosed arena, whence many a 
wounded combatant, has, around these 
lofty seats, rolled his weary eyes, only in 
despair to see the signal that he was to 
have no mercy. The scene now exhibited 
is even of more than wonted interest. 
It has not been ordered by the profligate 
and cruel Nero, nor by the timid but in- 
human Domitian. The sagacious and 
politic Trajan has issued the edict for 
this entertainment. On the right and 
left, ranged as on a mountain’s side, mur- 
mur the mighty assemblage of Plebeians, 
More conspicuously provided in the cen- 
tral space, are gathered many proud Pa- 
tricians. And not only are Roman ma- 
trons and maidens here by thousands to 
witness the spectacle, but the striking 
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occupants of those other distinguished 
seats, the vestal virgins themselves. 

And now, there is a bristling of spears, 
and from those dens of fierce beasts, 
savage growls are heard, and from the 
multitude a shout goes up, that makes 
the very pillars of the enormous struc- 
ture tremble. A venerable old man, 
almost denuded of his dark priestly robe, 
is led into the arena. Though bearing 
the weight of many years, and coming 
to meet an awful end, he treads the 
floor of conflict, with the confidence 
of courage and the calmness of peace. 
Alone he reaches the central space, and 
there deliberately kneeling, with clasped 
hands and upturned eyes awaits destruc- 
tion. 

From the vestal virgin company, a 
signal is heard. With roar, and shriek, 
and spring, the infuriated beasts rush 
forward. And amid deafening plaudits, 
from the not less savage men and women, 
who look delighted on, they tear, and 
crush, and mangle, and destroy, the 
noble christian martyr, Ignatius—disci- 
ple of St John, and bishop of Antioch. 

Now, impressed by such a spectacle, 
survey the immense file with all its par- 
aphernalia, and call to mind the general 
character of other public works of the 
same people; their enormous aqueducts, 
and prodigious highways, their huge 
government apparatus, and their gigan- 
tic military system; and pass in review 
their sumptuous private establishments, 
with, at times, thousands of menials 
whose life or death hangs upon a word ; 
and in view of such elements of natural 
costume, scrutinizing more closely, that 
remarkable personal garb, which marks 
each sex, age, and order, the character- 
istic stately toga; and those gorgeous 
outer robes, which distinguish official 
station or noble blood, mantles of scarlet 
or purple, for either sex, elaborately or- 
namented, and adjusted with cireum- 
stantial variations to the male or female 
figure; and is there not in the whole, 
something strangely significant? The 
stately robe bespeaks, as do the vast struc- 
tures, a pervading pride ; and the common 
scarlet dye seems to typify the sanguina- 
ry spirit of the people. 
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The maddening influence of that spirit 
is singularly illustrated by an instance 
which St. Augustine relates. A young 
man, whose mind had come under the 
power of christian truth, was induced by 
his associates to enter the Amphitheatre. 
For a time he resolutely kept his eyes 
closed. At length, however, a tremen- 
dous shout of the spectators induced him 
to look out on the arena. The instant he 
caught the sight of blood, he seemed to 
imbibe the ferocious spirit of those around 
him. He shouted, he cheered on the 
combatants. He was pressed with an 
uncontrollable fury: and when he depart- 
ed, the desire to return was irresistible. 
Such was Roman character! 

A greater contrast can scarcely be 
presented, than that which existed be- 
tween the intellectual theatrical enter- 
tainments of the Greeks, objectionable as 
they were, and the brutal exhibitions of 
the Roman Amphitheatre. And these 
scenes but illustrate the different char- 
acters of the two nations. And in each 
case we see the peculiar character most 
strikingly associated with all that goes to 
make up the costume of the people. 

And every other distinct people ex- 
hibits something of the same principle. 
We see it in the antiquated and cum- 
brous verbal characters of the Chinese, 
and in their elaborate, ungraceful and 
unchanging sacred and naval architec- 
ture, as well as in the fantastic cut and 
colouring of their personal costume, from 
the single plaited tuft and ornamented 
cap on the shorn head of a mandarin, to 
the pany pointed shoe with massive sole, 
on the frightfully crippled foot of a high- 
born belle. We see it in the mosque and 
minaret, and in the loose, luxurious, and 
costly habiliments of the sensual Turk. 
And we see it in the temples of Christen- 
dom; in her public halls, and private 
homes, in her cities and her museums, 
her ships and her factories, as well as in 
the practical proprieties of the prevalent 
individual apparel in modern Europe and 
in our own country. There is something 
strikingly characteristic in the sober 
sameness of equipment preferred by the 
genuine Anglo Saxon, and which even 
under the strong pressure of fashion, 
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whether as John Bull, or in his more 
pliable character as Brother Jonathan, he 
reluctantly and slowly relinquishes. And 
there is something no less significant, 
in the varying styles, which, with almost 
every changing moon, the versatile Gallic 
mind sends out from Paris to disturb the 
dreams of gay misses, and petit-maitres. 

Every where we see character indica- 
ted by costume, Mind manifesting itself 
in dress. 

II. But there is another way in which 
apparel indicates intellect, and strikingly 
figures forth the superior attributes of 
that rational soul, with which, man alone, 
of all terrestrial creatures, is endowed. 
Other animals are clothed by nature; 
man must devise and construct his own 
vesture. The laws of labour, skill, and 
enterprise, find in this circumstance, one 
of the chief conditions of their develop- 
ment. Nor is there any other depart- 
ment of human exertion, which affords 
such various, and endless exercise to in- 
vention, taste, and sympathy with beauty, 
in colour, texture, and form, as does the 
department of dress. 

To a superficial observer, it might 
seem a strange deficiency, that the young 
human creature appears in the world, 
protected by no covering possessing 
warmth and elegance, like that which 
envelopes the bird and the lamb. But 
this very deficiency is one of the most 
significant disclosures of the mysterious 
spirit dwelling in the nude body; and 
charged with this among its other high 
concerns, to make all nature tributary to 
its comfort and adornment, to work out 
for itself clothing decent and convenient, 
reasonable and beautiful. 

What vast energies of thought and en- 
terprise, what mighty displays of mind 
and character are called forth in the 
world, by the remarkable fact, that na- 
ture which clothes so exquisitely the 
ermine and the swan, leaves man un- 
covered, a prey to his own shame, and to 
the piercing winds, if he put not in exer- 
cise high intellectual activities, to provide 
and adopt materials for his covering. 
The indolent and unreflecting may ex- 
claim in the language of another, “The 
horse I ride has his own whole fall ; strip 
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him of the girths and flaps and extrane- 
ous tags I have fastened around him, and 
the noble creature is his own sempster 
and weaver and spinner, nay, his own 
boot-maker, jeweller, and man milliner ; 
he bounds free through the valleys, with 
a perennial rain-proof court suit on his 
body; wherein warmth and easiness of 
fit, have reached perfection. Nay the 
graces also have been considered, and 
frills and fringes, with gay variety of 
colour, featly appended, and ever in the 
right place, are not wanting. While I, 
alas, must thatch myself over with the 
dead fleeces of sheep, the bark of vegeta- 
bles, the entrails of worms, the hides of 
oxen or seals, the felt of furred beasts; 
and walk abroad a moving rag-screen, 
overheaped with shreds and tatters raked 
from the charnel house of nature, where 
they would have rotted, to rot on me 
more slowly? Day after day I must 
thatch myself anew; day after day, this 
despicable thatch must lose some film of 
its thickness; some film of it frayed 
away by tear and wear, must be brushed 
off into the ash-pit, till by degrees, the 
whole has been brushed thither, and I, 
the dust making, patent rag-grinder, get 
new material to grind down!” But the 
man who makes other use of his eyes, 
and of the mind which looks through 
them, than merely to glance at the sur- 
face of things, may find in all this, one of 
the most remarkable out-shinings of the 
greatly endowed human spirit, and of the 
benignant Providence which has so won- 
drously adapted man’s situation to his 
faculties. 

Whence, but for this very arrangement, 
that boundless field for sagacity and in- 
dustry, in their thousand forms, spread 
out by the demand of fabrics in which 
men may be clothed! Measure, who 
can, the value of mental as well as bodily 
vigour employed in the culture and 
manufacture of these? Take the familiar 
article cotton. What intelligence, pa- 
tience and skill, are employed in the 
various stages of its preparation, the 
dyes which decorate it, the manifold uses 
to which it is applied, and in its commer- 
cial exchange! 

The history of the most insignificant 
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shred on a helpless infant, is a history of 
the command of human intelligence over 
material things, and of the triumphs of 
the discerning, knowing, acting spirit. 
That shred tells of the mind which educ- 
ed from a heap of red earth the hoe and 
the plough wherewith the plant was cul- 
tivated. Itspeaks of presiding authority 
and patient endurance in that culture. It 
relates the wonderful achievements of 
steam-looms, which thinking man has 
called into being. It utters something of 
the secrets of chemistry, detected by the 
same gifted creature, and cunningly ap- 
plied to the arts of coloring and bleach- 
ing. Itreveals somewhat also of the sad 
story of polished needles, well-nigh in- 
cessantly plied by the weary fingers of 
many a feeble widow, for the scant pit- 
tance wherewith to get a little bread for 
friendless children, Nor is this all. If 
you follow the path it has travelled, it 
may take you to the marts of trade, where 
the seale of enterprise is really sublime. 
It may conduet you, in a moving palace, 
swiftly over the trackless wave, and show 
how nations are brought together by 
man’s demand for clothing. Nay more, 
that hand-breadth of slight fabric, may, 
if you will listen, whisper in your ear, 
how the white fibre of which it is com- 
posed, has become one of the vastest sub- 
jects of international legislation; has 
excited to the highest pitch world-wide 
discussion on the policy of tariffs; has 
called forth mightiest efforts of eloquence 
in senates ; and has, directly or indirect- 
ly, become the occasion of our glorious 
government being shaken to its centre. 
Such are some of the things, by a little 
cotton garment suggested, concerning the 
mental activities, the spiritual endow- 
ments of the creature whom it covers. 
And if more curiously still you question, 
it will work for you a problem in the arith- 
metic of Society really surprising. As 
the data of that problem, it will remind 
you of some controlling figures in the in- 
dustrial columns of our national census 
statistics. That the white fibre, of which 
this division of human clothing is manu- 
factured, is now produced in the United 
States, to the value of more than one 
hundred millions of dollars per annum. 
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That it furnishes exports to other coun- 
tries, of about double the value of all 
other articles which we send abroad. 
That it employs in its primary produc- 
tion on the plantations, some seven hun- 
dred thousand or more persons, and that 
in its subsequent preparation, manufac- 
ture, exchange and transportation, em- 
ployment is probably afforded to an equal 
number: making an aggregate, perhaps, 
of a million and a half of operatives, en- 
gaged in business growing out of this one 
article, employing capital to the amount 
of nearly two thousand millions of dol- 
lars annually, and furnishing support to 
not less than eight millions of human 
creatures in this land, or sustaining about 
one-third of our entire population. Then 
to data like these our suggestive little 
shred will apply such considerations as 
are presented in the following fragment 
from a publication of character : 

“ There was sent to London lately from 
Paisley, a small piece of muslin, about 
one pound weight, the history of which 
is as follows: the fibre came from India 
to London, from London it went to Lan- 
cashire, where it was manufactured into 
yarn; from Manchester it was sent to 
Paisley, where it was woven ; it was sent 
to Ayrshire next where it was tamboured; 
it was then conveyed to Dumbarton, 
where it was hand-sewed, and again re- 
turned to Paisley, whence it was sent to 
Glasgow and finished, and then returned 
to London. It may be reckoned that 
about three years were taken to bring 
this article to market from the time when 
it was packed in India till it arrived 
complete, in the merchants’ warehouse 
in London: whither it must have been 
conveyed five thousand miles by sea, and 
about one thousand by land, and have 
contributed to reward the labour of one 
hundred and fifty persons whose services 
were necessary in the carriage and man- 
ufacture of this small quantity of cotton, 
and by which its value has been advanc- 
ed more than ten thousand fold.”’ 

At anything like this rate of transfor- 
mation, what incalculable value is con- 
tained in those two and half millions of 
cotton bales, which we ship abroad in a 
year? And to what countless multitudes 
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in other lands do they not minister com- 
fort, over and above the immense service 
of constituting to one-third of our na- 
tional population a stable basis of occu- 
pation and abundance. 

Surely we begin to see that there is 
meaning in the law which associated a 
body naturally unprotected, with saga- 
cious intellect. That there is init a great 
providential purpose, to develop industry 
and ingenuity, to stimulate enterprise, 
and to bind more closely in the bonds of 
a common brotherhood, through the 
mighty interests of commerce, men of 
distant climes, and hostile prejudices! 

And this is but one fabric. What kin- 
dred exhibitions should we not find, did 
our limits permit us to glance at the his- 
tory of numerous tissues of other kinds, 
in which civilized man is enveloped! 
How much ingenuity, labour and busi- 
ness capacity are almost every where 
elicited by the varied relations of that 
material which commonly protects our 
feet? Of how much enterprise and skill 
is it the occasion in the world! ‘Then, 
how is it with the warm woollens, and 
glossy silks, in which masculine vigour 
finds protection, and feminine grace be- 
comes more attractive? They constitute 
with the elements of dress, already no- 
ticed, the basis of well nigh half the ac- 
tive business of the world. They are the 
staple of merchandize, as well as the sup- 
port of manufactories, and the great 
stimulus to commerce and navigation, 
It plainly appears then that far more than 
could be set forth in many lectures does 
human clothing tell of human genius. 
And it is placed beyond all doubt that 
there is a philosophy of dress worth 
heeding. 

III. Again, in another way, aud quite 
impressively, are characteristics of the 
soul exhibited by costume. It ever has 
been, it ever must be, that Law, Govern- 
ment, and Duty, things which have rela- 
tion only to spiritual beings, are symbol- 
ized by dress. The principle of this we 
see exhibited in the visible structures of 
thrones and crowns, and capitols, and 
temples whether of justice or of religion. 
Let a man visit our National Metropolis 
and look upon the imposing building in 
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which are held the sessions of our fede- 
ral legislature and supreme court, and 
the very light which conveys to the out- 
spread nerve of his eye an image of the 
building, he at once finds a medium 
through which the realities of Law and 
moral obligation are symbolized to the 
spirit. That building is indeed only a 
pile of hard, cold stone. And they who 
enter and sit there, and argue and decide, 
are but frail and feeble creatures, some- 
times alas! very wretched specimens of 
our common nature. Yet is the whole 
connected with an influence on the hu- 
man mind, mightier far than all the com- 
bined powers of steam and lightning. A 
control goes out thence which reaches 
the farthest limits of the land, and which 
without material cement, binds together 
in the common spirit of obedience, citi- 
zens of Maine and California, of Oregon 
and Florida. It is law, right, duty, the 
sense of which belongs to the living spir- 
it, that is thus manifested and made ef- 
fective. And if there be one thing more 
needful than all else for our country at 
this day, when wild fancies and fanatical 
theories, and disorganizing agitation, 
and sectional strife are threatening un- 
told disaster, it is a juster appreciation 
of, and more sound regard for this benign 
influence, Duty acknowledged and dis- 
charged. Law, that guardian presence 
**whose seat is the bosom of God, whose 
voice is the harmony of the world.” 

Now this great agency, operative only 
on spiritual beings and demonstrative of 
their high relations and immortal desti- 
ny, as it is symbolized by structures of 
wood and stone; so may it,be, and 
so extensively it is, also symbolized by 
characteristic official costumes. In a so- 
berly appointed room of that national 

a2pitol, sit a few grave men, over whose 
ordinary apparel is thrown the imposing 
drapery of flowing gown, in token of the 
solemn dignity of the judgment they are 
there to render. And the voice there 
uttered by those gowned-men goes forth 
throughout the Union, claiming and 
receiving obedience from States and 
functionaries, and people, how great 
soever be the interests involved. Thoso 
dark silken robes, valueless in themselves, 
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become as signs of a great idea, incaleu- 
lably important, they teach through the 
eye the solemnity of the trust committed 
to that august tribunal, and speak to the 
minds of men of the reverence due the 
decisions of that highest court in the na- 
tion for the settlement of right. 

Similar is the meaning of vestments in 
religious services. Regulated, as must 
be the appliances of dress in all depart- 
ments, by the reasonable conditions of 
moderation, they are instructive emblems 
of those sacred relations which bind men 
to the spiritual worship and sincere ser- 
vice of their Maker. Liable they are, 
doubtless, to abuse, as are the combina- 
tions of architecture, and all elements of 
art. Indeed, what most useful adjuvant 
of human well-being is not? Yet, right- 
ly used, such vestments are manifestly in 
accordance with the laws of the mind, 
adapted as devotional symbols to excel- 
lent effect. 

See alas how authority speaks through 
costume, in military commanders! Won- 
derful in fact is the influence of martial 
dress, Without it men cannot be drilled 
into precision of movement, nor at all 
fitted for the soldier’s life. There is 
truth and force in Mr. Wesley’s saying 
that if military costumes could be ban- 
ished from the earth, wars would cease, 
and other modes than powder and balls, 
and bayonets, would be devised for ad- 
justing the differences of nations, and se- 
curing justice in the world. 

But these great ideas of government, 
and duty, and piety, are not, as we have 
seen, the only relations of the human 
spirit shadowed forth by dress. Personal 
qualities and social condition ; a coarse, 
a slovenly, or a vain mind, or good-sense, 
good-taste, and a disposition regardful of 
propriety are, as already remarked, all, 
with more or less certainty, exhibited in 
the apparel of men. 

IV. Clothing sustains /o individual char- 
acter a very special and marked relation. 

Painful and pitiable as are the exhibi- 
tions of pride and other evil passions to 
which dress gives occasion alike in the 
male and in the female mind, we may 
cease to wonder at the fact, when we re- 
member that the necessity for clothing at 
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all, originated in the first act of evil and 
the beginning of debasement in the hu- 
man character. When, therefore, we be- 
hold sad instances of variety in this mat- 
ter of attire, let a higher wisdom than 
that of nature, point us to its origin, its 
meaning and itsremedy. Our garments, 
plainly as theyare manifestations of mind, 
with its wonderful endowments, are also 
monuments of our shame, and tokens of 
degradation from primeval excellence. 
When the spirit within was free from de- 
filement of evil, uncontaminated by sin, 
then says the sacred record, of our first 
parents in their Eden home, “they were 
both naked, the man and his wife, and 
were not ashamed.” As the great poet 
utters it, 


Two fair and noble beings, “erect and tall,” 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all : 
And worthy seemed; for in their looks divine, 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, Wisdom, Sanctitude, severe and pure. 
. Then was not guilty shame; dishonest 
shame, 
Of nature’s works, honour dishonourable. 
Se passed they naked on, nor shunned 
the sight 
Of God or Angel; for they thought no ill. 


But when that first trial which God 
imposed on human virtue, had issued in 
transgression, when heaven’s injunction 
had been violated, under instigation of 
the tempter, kindling in our parents’ 
minds unlawful desires, and persuading 
them to take of that fruit, of which, the 
decree had gone forth, “In the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” 
then awoke thoughts of evil and destruc- 
tive passions. 


Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 

Sighing through all her works, gave sighs of 
woe, : 

That all was lost. 


Then guilt opened the eyes of shame, 
and creatures conscious of wrong found 
need of covering. Now He, source of 
all purity, who had delighted in their in- 
nocence, kindly interposed to save from 
hopeless degradation the rebel pair and 
their unborn offspring ; clothing them at 
once in covering taken from sacrificial 
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victims, and giving promise of a robe of 
righteousness in time to come, richer in 
dignity and worth than even their pris- 
tine garb of innocence. 

But the covering provided, relieved not 
mischief done. And all human history 
since, too fully vindicates the vision, 
which, through outward darkness, the 
mighty Bard caught of the then clad 
guilty pair. 


Not at rest or ease of mind, 
They sat them down to weep ; nor only tears 
Rained at their eyes, but high winds worse 
within 
Began to rise, high passions, anger, hate, 
Mistrust, suspicion, discord; and shook sore 
Their inward state of mind; calm region once, 
And full of peace, now tossed and turbulent. 


And from that hour onward, protected 
as men may be in clothing soft and warm, 
and decked in style most ornamental, the 
inward blasts of passion make sad havoc 
of his peace. And raiment of every grade 
and variety, from the fantastic fashions 
of untutored savages, to the most ap- 
proved achievements of professional cloth 
fitters, and the finest specimens of civi- 
lized needle-work, is not only a memento 
of original shame, never to be oblitera- 
ted, but also one of the most common ex- 
eitants of the evil disposed mind. Sel- 
fishness, sensuality, vanity, deceit, light- 
headedness, false-heartedness, blustering 
boldness, swelling pompousness, and a 
thousand forms of sinful folly have sought 
expression and indulgence in chosen 
modes of dress. 


Among all orders in society, from arti- 
zans of either sex, whose wisdom were to 
save for lasting comforts the earnings of 
their labour, content with modest cloth- 
ing, to the leaders of ton, old and young, 
male and female, what monstrous spec- 
tacles are presented of extravagance and 
waste, in vain displays of finery and ever- 
shifting fashions. Applicable everywhere 
the satire of the sweet bard of Olney. 


We have run 
Through every change, that Fancy at the loom 
Exhausted, has had genius to supply ; 

And studious of mutation still, discard 

A real elegance, a little used, 

For monstrous novelty, and strange disguise. 
We sacrifice to dress, till household joy 
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And comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar 
dry, 

And keeps our larder clean; puts out our fires; 

And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, 

Where peace and hospitality might reign. 


Yes, not only does the vain unquiet 
mind thus seek gratification in wasteful 
excess, but “studious of mutation, is it 
ever prone to discard real elegancies, ‘a 
little used,’ for ‘monstrous novelty and 
strange disguise.’”” To what bui this 
can be referred some monstrous elements 
of modern fashion? The abortive Bloo- 
mer effort requires no comment; yet, up- 
on the attempt to reproduce the Eliza- 
bethan hoop or farthingale, and swell the 
skirts of our fair associates not only into 
proportions preposterously unwieldy, but 
into a species of balloon, that must be 
supposed, at times, in some sense, perilous, 
strictures are called for. All aping of 
that antiquated mode 


With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and farthingales, and 
things, 


as humourously described by Skakspeare, 
is, at this day, even worso than ridiculous. 
It were almost as reasonable to spread 
our dinners again without forks, and to 
return to the horn spoons of the same 
age. Something, too, must be said of the 
novel, epitomized, apology for a hat, so 
mysteriously poised on some protube- 
rance of the feminine occiput, in our 
day. From the protruding aspect thus 
exposed to view, a delicate taste cannot 
but be offended. Highest authority has 
announced that there is glory to a woman 
in the covering of her head, and it is at 
once her dignity and her wisdom to be- 
ware of any style which violates this 
law. 

But if the out-door dress of ladies need 
this hint, what must be said of those ball- 
room specimens, prepared in keeping with 
the unseemly dances of the time? Where 
is the modesty of nature, where is the 
feeling of shame, to which, when inno- 
cence was gone our Divine Guardian 
gave covering; when maidens appear in 
large assemblies so attired, that a virtu- 
ous mind, shocked by the spectacle, must 
turn away? What debasement this is in 
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view of that excellence, to which for more 
than eighteen centuries, celestial wisdom 
has been pointing the daughters of Eve ! 
How far beneath the dignity so exquisite- 
ly sketched by Wordsworth, of 


A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yeta spirit, still, and bright, 

With something of an angel light! 


In our male fashions also, there are 
moral indications calling for censure. 
The Scriptures tell us, that “if a man 
have long hair it is a shame unto him.” 
And yet, what so precious in the eyes of 
many a young gentleman, as his own 
glossy, lovely and flowing curls? These 
surmounted by the slouched hat, and 
balanced by patches of beard as they can 
be cultivated, on either lip or on the 
chin, present, to say the least, a motley 
aspect, especially in connection with the 
cut of upper and nether garments, and 
with the enwrapping shawl. Reckless- 
ness and effeminacy seem here strangely 
blended, in one composition of vanity. 
With some elements of this costume, it is 
in many cases difficult to avoid associa- 
ting unworthy attributes of character. 
For instance, though the highest authori- 
ty, and other considerations, may be 
pleaded for the whole beard, what reason, 
or authority, can be adduced for the 
scattered patches which we see? One 
is obliged to regard them, as often be- 
longing to the same class of indications 
with the painted stripes on an Indian’s 
face, partly telling of vanity in the mind, 
and partly essaying the show of a fierce 
spirit. How often does the thoughtful 
beholder find himself compelled, in his 
own mind to apply to these gentry, an 
utterance of Shakspeare’s genius, 


Ho-w mony cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beard of Hercules and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk. 


If, as the proverb affirms, ‘“‘a man may be 
known by the company he keeps,” we 
must form an unfavourable estimate of 
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the moral bearings of such things in our 
fashions. The untamed people of the 
Feejee islands, present in some things a 
strange resemblance to them. Of these 
people Capt. Wilkes, U. 8. Exploring 
Expedition, says, “Although the natives 
of Feejee have made considerable pro- 
gress in several of the useful arts, they 
are in many respects the most barbarous 
and savage race now existing on the 
face of the globe.” And he thus describes 
the custom among them to which refer- 
ence has been made. ‘‘ When the boys 
grow up the hair is no longer cropped. 
And great pains are taken to spread it 
out into a mop-like form. The chiefs in 
particular pay great attention to the 
dressing of their heads. To dress the 
head of a chief occupies several hours, 
and the hair is made to stand out from 
the head on every side, to a distance, 
often, of eight inches. The beard which 
is also carefully nursed, often reaches the 
breast, and when a Feejeean has these 
parts of his person well-dressed, he 
exhibits a degree of conceit, that is not a 
little amusing.” 

One would think it a poor ambition 
among a refined christian people, to 
attain such a standard of manly dignity. 
How much worthier attention and appro- 
priation, the sketch of an accomplished 
youth drawn by the prince of dramatists, 


His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellowed, but his judgment ripe ; 
And he complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace, to grace a gentleman. 


V. In conclusion, I commend this subject 
of Esthesiology, to considerate reflection. 
There is plainly much food for thought, 
and much room for manifestation of 
character in this matter of apparel. It 
is we see clearly connected with our 
glory and our shame. Human attire 
shadows forth some of the great things of 
the mysterious and immortal spirit. And 
it furnishes occasions for outworkings of 
folly and wickedness. It speaks with 
voice clear and impressive, of that degra- 
dation which introduced the need of 
clothing, and of the fearful penalty at- 
tached to that fall. And it tells also ofa 
better covering, provided in the righteous- 
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ness of a Divine Surety, which is said to 
be put, as a wedding garment, on those 
who truly believe in Him, This is a robe 
costly and beautiful, in which a man may 
rejoice before angels, and in His presence 
whose design penetrates all disguises ; 
yet may it be had without money and 
without price. But only therefore the 
more wo to him who shall stand with- 
out such vesture, beneath his Maker’s 
inspection. 

When therefore we put on our daily ap- 
parel, be it our care to seek this covering 
of our righteousness. When new raiment 
we procure, let it direct our thoughts, 
with renewed earnestness to that spiritu- 
al robe. And as the evenings come, 
and we lie down to rest, let the putting off 
of our garments speak to us of the hour, 
when the fleshly covering of the soul 
shall be laid away in the tomb, and the 
spirit shall stand naked and miserable in 
the august presence above, if not endew- 
ed with that vesture of which we have 
spoken. 

This indeed is the true philosophy of 
dress. From the common relations of 
our apparel, to derive lessons of humili- 
ty—and yet of dignity, of moderation, 
but of neatness also and real elegance, 
but above all of true penitence and celes- 
tial faith. Worth learning, in all its prac- 
tical significancy, is this philosophy, as 
very simply but most instructively de- 
scribed by Dr. Watts, in sacred verse, 
designed originally for the mind of child- 
hood, but well entitled to recollection by 
the mature and the intelligent: 


Why should our garments made to hide 
Our Parents’ shame, provoke our pride? 
The art of dress did ne’er begin, 

Till Eve, our Mother, learned to sin. 


When first she put this covering on, 
Her robe of innocence was gone; 
And yet the children vainly boast, 
In the sad marks of glory lost. 


How proud we are! how fond to show, 
Our clothes, and call them rich and new; 
When the poor sheep, and silk-worms w ore 
That very clothing long before. 


The tulip and the butterfly, 
Appear in gayer coats than I. 
Let me be dressed fine as I will, 
Flies, worms, and flowers exceed me still. 
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Then will I set myself to find, It never fades, it ne’er grows old, 
Inward adornings of the mind; Nor fears the rain, nor moth, nor mould 
Knowledge, and virtue, truth and grace— It takes no spot, but still refines ; 
These are the robes of richest dress. The more ’tis worn, the more it shines. 

No more shall worms with me compare, In this on earth I would appear, 
This is the raiment angels wear ; Then go to heaven and wear it there. 
The son of God when here below God will approve it, in his sight, 

Put on this blest apparel too. *Tis his own work, and his delight. 
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But yield yourself to nature, and you drink 
From her abundant fountains, as you go, 
New life and gladness! 
’Tis but to throw wide 
The bosom, and absorb, through eye and ear, 
The aliment of Beauty! But forget 
That you have cares and studies, and great thoughts ;— 
That men behold your coming with a hope, 
And look on your departure with a fear ; 
That you’re a man of state, from whom the nation 
Expects great things ;—that you’re a man of wealth, 
Needing great speculations to increase 
The boundless treasures, that, upon your soul 
Lie heavy, like some hag upon the guilty, 
That will not let him sleep, yet fills his dreams 
With terror and disorder ! 
Tyrannies,— 
Of self—stand over us ever, in some shape 
Of persecution ; and between our pleasures, 
And Hearts, forever interpose denial ! 
And thus life falls upon us, and the Beautiful 
Fades everywhere from nature! 





Would you forth, 
Seeking her blessings ?— 

Then depart, forgetful, 
Of what you are; deliver yourself to her :— 
Hearken her counsels, only—song or sunshine— 
And be a freeman, in her fond embrace, 
Unfettered and unterrified by self! 


Oh! she is sueh a charmer, that, but give her 
The privilege, and she will, with a whisper, 
Glide, softly, to each warm place in your bosom, 
And make it fruitful of delicious fondness, 
To keep it warm forever ! 

She will sing you, 

Through zephyr and leaf, a song shall rouse up Fancy, 
To uses of her wings; and she will wander 
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Capricious as the bird: as free and happy, 
In the discovery of honied treasures, 
Lurking in rugged tree, or simple flower, 
That only wait the seeker ! 

On the bankside, 
Half drowsing, as you lie, she’ll troop before you, 
With royal train of Beauties; each with tribute 
To satisfy the longings in your bosom, 
As these declare for Beauty ! 

You will gather 
Great store of thoughts and fancies, most delicious, 
That shall bring recompense, in lonely hours, 
Long seasons after ; rarest melodies 
Shall haunt your senses, with a living echo, 
From ditties sinking thus into your soul,— 
Unvoiced—that, when the hours grow sad about you, 
Shall bring you cheering, and make strong your courage, 
For the fierce struggle with the encroaching world! 


Never than nature, was there fonder mother, 
To him who brings due service, and allegiance, 
And seeks out lovingly her haunts of pleasaunce ; 
Forgetful of low passions; still imploring, 
With open breast, her fondness with her counsels ! 

She gives besides, her blessings, in such bounty, 
As wealth may buy not. 

With mysterious whispers, 

The Breeze comes laden. Murmurs of the Brooklet, 
Body the music, dear to innocent Fancies ; 
And, with the choral songs of wind and forest, 
The very soul grows lifted into stature, 
And finds great wings—that bear it onward, upward, 
Until it grows illuminate, in presence, 
Of the Eternal Beauty—God’s ideal ! 

Beauty is God’s !|—Eternal!—So Religion, 
Dwells in the Beautiful ! 

I’m but a dreamer, 

In the world’s notion. But if these are fancies, 
Are they not treasures also? I have pleasures, 
In this mute converse with the woods and waters, 
That fertilize all senses, and make fruitful, 
The whole soul-garden ! 


What if I forget 
That bread is wanted for the morrow? 
Now !— 
To night!—I am full feasted! Such a feast 


As satisfies the appetite to rapture.— 
How lack I other food? 





Oh! feel with me !— 
Feed, drink, these sacred elements, and share 
My drunkenness of soul! 
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There’s not a whisper, 
But brings its blessing. Though the forest wanders 
Successive troops of winged creatures, bent 
To do the work of angels upon earth ! 
The zephyrs woo the germs of innocent blossoms 
To ripen into form ; the dews bathe sweetly 
The virgin fibres, as they pierce the clod, 
And soften it to pliancy ! and odours 
Wafted by pleasant sunbeams, find their censers, 
And feed the delicate tendrils with delight! 
The starry hosts watch brooding, while they work, 
And hallow each performance. Nota cloud 
Frowns on their loving ministries, and waters, 
Soft gliding, through green fringéd avenues, 
Sing sweetly up to zephyrs in the trees, 
That eeho sweetlier back each fond refrain! 


This is soul-melody! How grand the accord 
Of stars, with all the voices of the void; 
The breathings of the bodiless breeze, that slow 
Lifts up, and spreads abroad, its gossamer vans, 
Fitfully for awhile, and all the while, 
Making sonorous song—then sinks to rest 
On the light billows which its wings have made! 


Thus nature wings us to the spirit world, 
Where every voice is music: Each a self 
In will and aspiration! Hark! the strain— 
If that thy spirit be attuned to thought, 
Beyond its daily fashion; and thy Fancy 
Hath shaken off its fetters ;—hark! the strain, 
As of old voices,—when the crowding hills 
Leant forward, with delighted sense, to catch 
The far faint songs from other worlds than ours; 
Then, with unconscious effort, and glad burst, 
Requited them in echoes; which were full 
Of a new hope, that blessedly came down, 
As meant to link the lowly earth with Heaven ! 


And this is nature, too: for, in her realms, 
Gather abundant spirits, that but take 
Their robes from words; their voices from the breeze, 
And breathe their fondness for us thro’ the flowers— 
By which alone we know them. Better taught, 
Less heedful of material things—’twere ours 
To win more perfect freedom in our nature, 
Pierce provinces of far superior wealth, 
Find loftier converse with still nobler voices, 
Which should confirm, with perfect sympathy, 
Each yearning passion, lonely in our hearts. 
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EUDORA UNHOOPED; 


BEING A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE FROM BONG GARCONG TO FLUR DEPAY, ON A CERTAIN 
RECENT DISASTER. 


So varied, extensive and pervading are hnman distresses, sorrows, short-comings, miseries and 
misadventures, that a chapter of aid or consolation never comes amiss, I think. 


I have been highly amused, my dear 
Flur, in listening to the speculations to 
which your recent letter—which you sent 
me in print—has given rise in the social 
circles of Megapolis, where the Messen- 
ger is extensively read, and where, I may 
add, its eminent literary merits are justly 
appreciated. It has been asserted, for 
instance, that the letter was not written 
in the country at all, but here in Mega- 
polis, that Flur Depay, Esq. is altogether 
a hypothetical individual, that my dearest 
of friends and most volatile of correspon- 
dents is a myth, a nonentity, or at best, 
the domino under which a Megapolian 
describes his tender passages with a City 
Eudora whose real name is no matter 
what ;—in short, all sorts of shrewd con- 
jectures have been hazarded concerning 
yourself and your tendre, which you 
would have heard with impatience, since 
they implied the manifest impossibility 
of there being in this dull world of ours 
two or more Eudoras—absurd idea! In- 
deed, I have had pointed out to me, at 
one or two esthetic teas and fast balls 
that have been given since the publica- 
tion of the brilliant epistle, a young gen- 
tleman, who evidently had no dislike to 
be considered the author, as the genuine 
Depay. One charming creature, whom I 
accompanied to supper, after begging me 
to tell her who Eudora was and pledging 
the unknown divinity in a foaming beak- 
er of Clicquot, imparted to me the secret 
that ‘“‘Hooped Dresses” was written by 
the author of a late popular romance. 
In vain did I endeavour to disabuse her 
of this impression—in vain assure her 
that my excellent friend Flur was a veri- 
table personage, at that moment on a visit 
to the Somnuses of Somnus Hall in 
Drowsy county, at whose county seat, in 
the pleasant little provincial town of 
Fastasleep, the queenly Eudora lived and 








Companions of My Solitude. 


shone. My fair companion prided her- 
self on her acuteness in such things, and, 
though I produced a subsequent note 
from you bearing the Fastasleep post- 
mark as irrefragible evidence of your ex- 
istence, would not be convinced, and so I 
dropped the subject for the oysters which 
we both ate with a good appetite. 

And you have found shawls and hoops 
in the quiet region where you are now a 
sojourner! Do you make yourselves also 
the Polka-Mazurkathere? Is it that you 
have likewise an Opera in that delightful 
retreat? Or do they still adhere to that 
horrid old trois-temps waltz in which the 
couples spin round like a teetotum, or 
cling to a yet more antiquated diversion 
—the Virginia reel? From the proofs 
you give me of an advanced state of civi- 
lization in the hoops and shawls I might 
reasonably infer that you have been able 
to enjoy, in a milder form indeed, the 
elevated amusements to which you have 
been accustomed, and for which you af- 
fected, my dear Flur, to have taken up a 
dégout. It is odd enough though, that in 
a town containing ten thousand souls (be 
the same more or less, I have not the 
census of 1850 at hand to verify the exact 
population of Fastasleep) the modes of 
Paris should so soon be adopted, that the 
Eugénie hoop should so quickly encircle 
the graceful shapes of the ladies, that the 
young bucks should have enveloped 
themselves in those hitherto feminine 
wrappers which you, Flur, are only re- 
strained from satirizing, because your 
friend Bong Garcong throws one over 
his fascinating shoulders. Thanks, Flur, 
for your consideration. Of the Hoop 
movement I am no advocate, and should 
be under no necessity of going back to 
the Spectator (never mind the number) 
to fortify my objections to that ridiculous 
portion of female costume with Mr. Jo- 





seph Addison’s remarks thereupon—you 
have sufficiently indicated in your admi- 
rable letter the disadvantages attending 
their adoption in general society*—but 
if it were not foreign to my purpose, I 
might profitably vindicate the wearing 
of the shawi, which garment your cor- 
respondent Garcong has indeed assumed 
and will forever defend, and of this he is 
ready to put himself on the country. Ex- 
cuse the legal phrase, my dear Flur, 
though it remind you of sundry cases on 
the docket in which Flur Depay is mark- 
ed pro querente and which have suffered 
in consequence as much as the unfortu- 
nate suit you have been prosecuting in 
another quarter. By the way, I have 
seen with alarm that the shawl has been 
decided by a Missouri authority to be 
properly no part of man’s apparel, and 
that a young gentleman has been fined 
heavily for wearing one, in St. Louis. 
The iniquity of this decision becomes at 
once apparent, when we consider for how 
long a time the ladies have been wearing 
the b avdges of man’s supremacy with- 
out any interference on the part of the 
courts of law, and that even the younger 
and fairer representatives of the sex have 
appropriated our waistcoats and buttons 
as their vested rights, and begun to sport 
sack coats and jump-jackets to such an 
extent that one of Punch’s friends declar- 
ed he could no longer appear in a paletot 
—it was too effeminate ! 

But this is not what I was going to 
say. Jt was not to discuss Hoops, nor to 
defend shawls, my dear Flur, it was not 
to display that facile and diamond-hued 
wit for which Bong Garcong is so envia- 
bly distinguished, that I have undertaken 
to write you this letter. It was not de- 
signed to be a playful letter. I have se- 
rious and tearful things to write, and 
though it shall be my effort to administer 
such consolation in your present afflicted 
state that you shall rise from its perusal 
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in a more serene and tranquil frame of 
mind, and though one who offers condo- 
lence should do so in the pleasantest and 
liveliest way that he can command, the 
occasion which calls forth this expression 
of sympathy is truly a solemn one. If you 
have ever heard the most lamentable sto- 
ry and most cruel death, not of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, but of Villikins and his Di- 
nah, as recited by the versatile Mr, Bur- 
ton, you will remember how, just before 
the sad catastrophe in the “back gard- 
ing,” that gentleman comes forward and 
remonstrates with his audience for un- 
seemly mirth—reminding them that it is 
not a comic song—that it is a tragedy, 
and should be received as such. In like 
manner, my dear Flur, I desire that no- 
thing like levity may be excited by this 
sympathising epistle. I indite it, because 
I feel deeply the obligation that rests up- 
on us all to share in the sorrows of our 
well-beloved cronies; to collect and care- 
fully put together the fragments of our 
friends and pitchers when they have been 
smashed and broken up; to raise and en- 
deavour to revive a crushed and wound- 
ed flower; and you, my dear Flur, are 
crushed, shattered, r-r-r-r-ruined, knocked 
into the middle of next week, and gene- 
rally collapsed, as all your acquaintance 
in Megapolis know. 

For you must not suppose that we have 
not heard of your disappointment and 
learned that the news of your conquest 
of Eudora, like that of the first taking of 
Sevastopol, was untrue, Your Sevasto- 
pol, we are informed, yet holds out—not 
one of the breast-works defending th 
Mamelon has surrendered, the Vertu- 
gadin is another Malakoff which refuses 
to yield, and the enemy’s fire is as de- 
structive as ever. For some weeks after 
your letter reached me, I looked impa- 
tiently in the columns of the Fastasleep 
Advocate for some such announcement as 
the following— 


e 





*The most serious disadvantage [ remember to have seen urged against hoops is suggested by a 
character in ene of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, who says of women 


I’m so honest 


I wish ’em all in Heaven, and you know how hard, Sir, 





’ Twill be to get in there with their great farthingals. 
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Piarrivd, 


On Thursday evening last at the Church 
of St. Barnabas, by the Rev. Dr. Tyemup, 
Fiur Depay, Esq., Attorney at Law, to 
Eudora, only daughter of &e., &.— 





but there was nothing of the kind, and the 
information soon came that you were not 
only not a ‘married individual,” but on 
the contrary quite the reverse, and with 
very little prospect of shortly becoming 
a Benedict. Instead of walking up the 
middle aisle, attended by that brave 
array of friends in white kids decorated 
with “bridal favors of pure ribbon knots,” 
seen by you in a vision, [ learn that you 
have been observed at St. Barnabas’ but 
once since a certain fatal evening, and 
that your dejected countenance then but 
too plainly indicated how much you stood 
in need of the prayers of the congrega- 
tion. 

0 Flur! O most fragrant of Flurs and 
delightful of Depays! my heart bleeds for 
you; I want language to express my 
sincere commiseration; my eyes are 
water and my head a fountain of tears, 
and you may draw on me at sight for 
any amount of tender pity and love and 
compassion, but it was irrational in you, 
indeed, I may say it was green, my dear 
boy, to imagine that you had acquired a 
proprietary interest in Eudora. “ My 
Eudora,” alas for the fallacy of human 
expectations! several young gentlemen 
of sanguine temperament have made use 
of this absurd expression before you, and 
Eudora yet remains a deity for the wor- 
ship of all the world, refusing to become 
a household goddess. I am sure you 
could not have undertaken a more hope- 
less enterprise than that of persuading her 
to grant you a monopoly of her light and 
splendour— 


First make the sun in private shine 
And bid the world adieu ! 

That so he may his beams confine, 
In compliment to you. 


Young, clever, passably good-looking 
you may be, Flur, but to fancy that Eu- 
dora would ever become Mrs. Depay, I 
had not suspected you of such verdancy. 
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Why, in the pleasant days of your boy- 
hood, when you first put on the toga viri- 
lis—an article of male attire assumed at 
a much earlier age now than it was in 
old Rome—when you were in the first 
“flower of the peas,” and the down upon 
your upper lip was just gladdening your 
soul with hopes of a moustache, you 
could not have indulged a more conceited 
notion. Marry Eudora indeed! You 
might as well aspire te the hand of the 
the starry Astrea and expect those gay 
sparks, Hesper and Phosphor, to wait 
upon your nuptials. 

As you declined, through a delicacy 
that I highly appreciate, to tell me the 
“golden words” with which Eudora 
raised you to the loftiest heaven, in the 
interview you had with her just before 
your letter was finished, I will not ask 
you to narrate what transpired at that 
subsequent meeting when you were cast 
down into the lowest depths of despair. I 
was not under the sofa, my dear Flur, 
but I can imagine with what immoderate 
use of the mouchoir, intended to conceal 
her laughter, the soft-hearted creature 
begged your forgiveness that under a 
momentary impulse she had caused you 
to entertain fond expectations which could 
never be realized; how she assured you 
of her profound admiration and the con- 
fiction she felt that you, Flur, would one 
day be a very great man in law or poli- 
tics (horrid fib!)—how finally she im- 
plored you not to withhold from her 
your friendship on which she set an in- 
expressible value (so much less than 0 
that no figures indicative of a minus 
quantity can really denote it) and then, 
flinging your heart on the carpet, that 
honest, warm, affectionate heart so full of 
generous emotions, went up stairs to dry 
her bright eyes and write your name 
upon that awful bulletin of killed and 
wounded which she keeps for the edifica- 
tion of her friends. I have never seen 
that mortuary list, but I know it is a 
long one—the brilliantly waistcoated 








Tom is there, and the dangerously 
dressed Dick ; it is doubtful whether 
Harry the wit and millionaire fig- 





ures upon it, for though he lavished his 
bon mots upon Eudora there seems to be 





a question whether he ever offered her 
his six per cents; nay, be not offended, 
best of Flurs, at this latter remark, your 
magnanimous nature refuses, I know, to 
hear aught against the girl who has slain 
you, but I protest I did not mean to say 
that Eudora was mercenary nor to hint 
that had Harry “gone in” he would have 
fared better than the rest of you. So 
that your murderous desire to cut that 
young gentleman’s throat was altogether 
unreasonable, and on the whole, perhaps, 
it is well that you did not do so: 

T am aware, my blighted Flur, that the 
result of your affair with Eudora, which 
gives me no sort of surprise, appears to 
you the most unaccountable thing in the 
world—that you think there was never 
any case like it before, and that somehow 
it seems to you as if the sequence of 
events and the laws of cause and effect 
have been, in a manner, interrupted by 
it. I cannot offer you an explanation of 
the riddle, except such as is contained in 
the verses of the French comic poet with 
whom you are familiar— 


Car, voyez-vous, la femme est, comme on dit, 
mon maitre, 
Un certain animal difficile a connaitre, 


* * * * * * 


La femme est toujours femme, et jamais ne sera, 
Que femme, tant qu’entier le monde durera.* 


The learned and lovely Seraphina, who 
delights in Homeric illustrations, will 
give me credit for the hiatus created by 
the foregoing asterisks, remembering 
that had the quotation been rendered en- 
tire, it would have involved the follow- 


ing : 


Et de qui (Woman) la nature est fort encline au 
mal— 


a sentiment that so sincere and enthu- 
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siastic an admirer of the sex as Bong 
Garcong could never think of endorsing. 

You are altogether mistaken, my good 
Flur, in supposing that I do not know 
Eudora. Fortune has been beneficent in 
permitting me to see that radiant and 
entrancing vision, than which a fairer 
never surely lighted on this earth—to 
bask in the beams of that rich dark eye, 
and to listen to that various and affluent 
conversation, running so easily and 
brilliantly through the whole gamut of 
colloquial music, now sparkling with 
wit, now melting with tenderness! It 
was a pretty description of her, indeed, 
in which you brought in an allusion to the 
silver-bowed goddess Diana, (that chaste 
mythological creature always serves us a 
good turn when we wish to say something 
handsome of the ladies) and you worked 
it up very dexterously in rhyme—Eudora 
keeps the poem in the original autograph 
and has submitted it frequently to the 
inspection of an admiring circle of visi- 
tors. Yes, I know Eudora, and knowing 
her, I do not wonder that her manifold 
charms of mind and person—the wealth 
of her raven tresses, the warm glow of 
her cheek, the unrestrained vivacity of 
the beautiful brunette—should have cap- 
tivated your soul, for, much as may be 
said in praise of the blondes, it is the 
girl of the dark, deep, wild eye, that stirs 
quickest the fountains of sensibility. Yes, 
I know Eudora—was I not at the Green 
Sulphur Springs last summer when she 
was carrying on that desperate flirtation 
with Lieut. Bayonet? You never saw 
Bayonet possibly. He was a young gal- 
lant of remarkable personal attractions, 
the better portion of whose valuable ex- 
istence was spent in parting his back- 
hair exactly in the middle, and in nur- 
sing a slender moustache, to get which to 
assume an exact horizontal and to hear 





*Mo.rere. Le Dépit Amoureuz. 


Translation modestly and obligingly offered by the Printer’s Devil— 


For, look you, Woman is, as others say, my friend, 
An animal quite difficult for us to comprehend, .... 


* * * 


* * 


Woman is Woman still, and will be nothing, sure, 


But woman, while the world itself uninjured shall endure. 
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himself called ‘‘an army man” was the 
happiness of his life. He certainly 
danced extremely well, and I have no 
doubt was brave as an “army man” 
should be, but somehow I fancy that if 
we had mustered no more forcible ‘army 
men” than he, our flag would never 
have waved over the turrets of Monterey 
nor our morning bugles sounded in the 
grand Plaza of Mexico. You will sus- 
pect me of envious dislike of Bayonet, 
because of his greater success with the 
fair than your correspondent could ob- 
tain, but I assure you I feel no such sen- 
timent. I cheerfully admit his immense 
superiority without hesitation, his mous- 
tache is in far better keeping than mine 
which is allowed to arrange itself au 
naturel, 1am sure I could never get my 
oeciput to look like his, and I am even 
willing to admit that it is a noble ambi- 
tion to dance better than any one else, 
and that to be a Lady Killer is to live for 
a purpose with a big P. Moreover, I 
could not feel jealous of him in respect of 
Eudora, for I never said a soft word to 
her in my born days, but in the sunshiny 
mornings when I saw him walking with 
her down to the temple of Hygeia, or 
when later in the day I made one of the 
delighted crowd that gathered around the 
drawing-room to hear them singing duets 
(as you will think very appropriately) out 
of Robert le Diable, 1 could not help the 
idea coming into my mind that Eudora 
might be more usefully employed. Some 
time after this summer campaign, she 
came to Megapolis and played havoe 
with her smiles and her raillery and her 
harp, on which she performed like St. Ce- 
cilia and it was “a harp of a thousand 
stritigs,” you may be sure! There was 
young Capt. Bombshell of the Megapolis 
Invincibles, than whom, though not an 
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“army man,” a finer fellow and more ex- 
cellent gentleman never wore epaulettes, 
and there was poor Tom Deepred, the 
best hand at billiards in the Club—but 
why run over the names of the luckless 
individuals? Some of them went up to 
Fastasleep to see her and came back ina 
rather dilapidated and demolished condi- 
tion. Who is it that suffers in your toils 
now, bright being? For whom do you 
bind your ebon hair, simple in your neat- 
ness ? 


Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa, 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus, 
Grato Eupora, sub antro?* 


I have brought up these reminiscences 
of my acquaintance with Eudora, most 
excellent Flur, because out of them I 
educe the consideration which should 
most effectually console you for the loss 
of her. She was not suited to you, my 
dear boy, and could never have made you 
happy. Seraphina was of opinion that 
when the marriage vow had been said, 
Eudora would turn gladly from the glit- 
ter and the noise, the lights and the mu- 
sic of her maiden holiday to the serener 
joys of wedded life and the management 
of a modest pot-au-feu. I confess I do 
not think so. Flippantly as you speak of 
yourself and highly as you seem to value 
the purity of your shiri-bosom and the 
sheeny lustre of your patent-leathers, I 
know you are at bottom a man of serious 
views of life, and that you value sympa- 
thy and affection more. I know that af- 
ter days of hard work in the English 
Cemmon Law Reports or wearisome ar- 
gument to the jury, your nature would 
yearn for those sweet assuagements of 
mental fatigue which are afforded in the 
companionship of a loving and sympa- 
thising wife, and for those calm delights 





* If these pages should fall under the glance of Eudora and she should feel a pardonable curiosity 
to know the meaning of this Latin invocation, let her ask the next boy-beau who comes to see her 
from the neighboring College, and he will probably gratify her with some such free-and-easy trans- 


lation as the following— 


What soft youthful lover, ’mid showers of roses, 
With Lubin’s best patchouly sprinkled like dew, 
In your promise. Eudora, now blindly reposes 


And tries to be killingly soft upon you? 
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that are associated with that dear old 
Saxon word home. How touchingly our 
gifted friend Ik Marvel speaks of this 
subject! How tender, indeed, does not 
every writer become when home is the 
theme of his discoursing! But home is 
not home at all to man without a partner 
in its joys and sorrows, one fitted, in all 
respects, to share in his emotions and en- 
joyments, and Eudora is not this person 
for you. Some small hopes, some sha- 
dowy aspirations after the bliss of wed- 
ded life and the serene satisfaction of a 
home your correspondent did once him- 
self entertain inthe daysof a long-gone but 
dearly-remembered past—golden days! 
looking back to your transient happiness 
across the tombs of many buried wishes 
and catching the faint echoes of your 
ghostly laughter from the dim confines 
where sullen Lethe rolls its doom on all 
human joys and triumphs and ambitions, 
a tear falls upon the page before me and 
Bong Garcong is unmanned ! 


Furthermore, worthy Flur, it should 
content your unselfish ‘and manly nature 
to know that you could not have made 
Eudora happy. That beautiful creature 
would never be content to relinquish the 
splendid gaieties and bounding Redowas 
and unlimited admirations of her belle- 
ship for that humdrum career which she 
must lead as Mrs. Flur Depay. The soft 
susurrus of applause which runs around 
crowded ball-rooms at her entrance—the 
instantaneous levelling of lorgnettes to- 
wards her box at the opera, when, visiting 
Megapolis or other great cities, she goes 
to hear the last production of Verdi or 
Meyerbeer—the yearly seasons of con- 
quest at the Springs—the latest mode 
from Paris to dazzle the good people of 
Fastasleep and cause the female portion 
thereof to wither and perish with envy— 
all these things have become necessary 
to her existence and they comport neither 
with your purse nor your principles. It 
was a misgiving that did credit to your 
honest nature that perhaps it was not 
altogether honorable for you to pay your 
addresses in that quarter, seeing that 
hoops involved many other expensive 
luxuries you could not provide, but you 
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“popped” under an evident misappre- 
hension of the young lady’s character, 
and there’s an end of it. Nor do I blame 
Eudora for liking the pleasures and be- 
wildering intoxications to which she has 
been accustomed; she is just what a 
fashionable education has made her, and 
marvellously well acts out her réle which 
is to “decorate and adorn the elevated 
sphere” in which she moves. Aw con- 
traire I look on her, whenever Fate al- 
lows me to see her, at a ball, with real 
admiration as she glides a phantom of 
grace and beauty through the dance, but 
sometimes, in the pauses.of the orchestral 
harmony, I am asked by some shadowy 
visitant, it may be by Mephistopheles for 
aught I know, whether there is not after 
all, something better worth living for 
than all this swift carnival of unsatis- 
fying excitements, and if the life of a 
rational being was designed to be made 
up of hoops and Honiton, flirtations and 


‘furbelows, sonnets, salads and Semi- 


ramide ? 

I have read somewhere a pretty story— 
it belongs to the legends of Brittany, I 
think—of a young maiden who, going out 
into the smiling fields for a midsummer 
ramble, was so much delighted with the 
verdant turf beneath her feet and the 
deep blue welkin over head, that the 
wish escaped her lips that she might walk 
on thus to the end of time. A cruel 
fairy overheard it, and granted acqui- 
escence, and the young maiden continued 
to walk over the velvet pastures, beneath 
the azure heavens, till she heartily re- 
pented of her fatal petition, and would 
gladly have exchanged her lot for the 
wearisome confinement of a jail. I have 
been reminded of this ingenious fiction, 
my dear Flur, again and again, in the 
gay and glittering salon, when young 
ladies, as indiscreet though more fortu- 
nate than the French paysanne, with 
camelias in their hair and roses in their 
cheeks, have expressed the desire that 
their whole life might be one long festal 
scene of just such mad merriment and 
delirious joy. Shall we picture to our- 
selves the realization of the thoughtless 
wish and look in upon the ball-room after 
weeks, months, years have passed away ? 
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Shall we listen to the furious music now 
become more plaintive than the priso- 
ners’ chorus in Fidelio, more awful than 
that which precedes the marble tramp of 
the statue in Don Juan? Shall we gaze 
upon those pallid features once so radi- 
ant with beauty, now faded as the gar- 
lands that droop above them? No! 
No! let us not conjure up such fancies— 
with Horatio I may say, “’twere to con- 
sider too curiously to consider so.” 

Iam not disposed to play the part of 
either the moralist or the cynic—to rail 
at society or to indulge in fine words con- 
cerning the duties of life, and if my pen 
has fallen into a train of sober thoughts, 
it is only because, in revolving the Eudo- 
ra question, a little bit of a doubt has 
lingered in my mind whether it is by en- 
circling their white necks with point de 
Venise and their fair forms with the 
rippling Moire Antique, by breaking town 
and country hearts for pastime, by finding 
pleasure in giving pain, and by regarding 
maidenhood merely as a season of giddy 
dances and merciless conquests—that 
our daughters are likely to realize the 
beautiful aspiration of the Psalmist, and 
become as the polished corners of the 
temple ! : 

I have been episodical, and am in 
danger of proving as tedious as one of 
old Tyemup’s sermons, yet there is one 
other consideration, healing to your lacer- 
ated soul, that I cannot forbear mention- 
ing, before I come to a conclusion. It is 
the blessed fact that deep, confiding, pas- 
sionate love, however unrequited, never 
does harm to the nature which has been 
filled with it. You may have loved only 
an ideal being, a creation, if you please, 
of your own heated imagination, yet has 
this worship exalted and purified you, 
inspired you with a chivalric tenderness 
for the sex, shown you the possibilities of 
the human race, and imbued you with 
faith and hope and charity. Is it no- 
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thing then to be able to say—Ich habe 
gelebt und geliebet? It is only the shal- 
low-pated or the bad-hearted egotist, who 
comes off badly from an affair of the af- 
fections to break out against woman and 
declare himself a misogynist. The liba- 
tions that such men offer at hopeless 
shrines turn naturally enough to vinegar. 
But natures such as yours must feel 
only, after such disappointments, a 
deeper conviction of the truth of Tenny- 
son’s lines,* the sentiment of which has 
been differently and far more touchingly 
rendered by another modern poet, thus, 


He who for love has undergone 
The worst that can befal, 

Is happier thousand-fold than one 
Who never loved at all; 


A grace within his soul has reigned 
Which nothing else can bring— 

Thank God for all that you have gained 
By that high suffering ! 


Finally, my dear Flur, there remains 
to you in your sorrow, the immense con- 
solation of my friendship. As you are to 
continue an “‘wnmarried individual,” there 
is no reason why you should cut me, and 
I consider the concluding nonsense of 
your letter as never having been written. 
You shall come back to your law cham- 
bers “‘a sadder and a wiser man” and in 
vacation we shall have our friendly talks 
and smokes together as of yore, and as 
David and Jonathan, Orestes and Pylades, 
Mose and Sikesy have furnished to the 
world illustrations of devoted attachment 
that challenge respect, so Flur and 
Bong shall set a pattern to all mankind 
of fraternal affection and regard. <Ainsi 
soit-il | 

And in the bonds of that perdurable 
friendship, I subscribe myself 

Yours, in all points of view, 
Singly, and Faithfully, 
Bone Garcone. 
Mecarotis, February 21, 1856. 





* Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all! 


In Memoriam, 










































MY FRIEND. 
RY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


“Know ye” a flow’ret that blooms in the vale, 

With heart ever fragrant but cheek ever pale ; 

That shrinks from the gaze of the Sun’s ruddy glare 

But pours its rich sweets in the eve’s dewy air? 

’Tis the Jessamine white, and at twilight’s still hour, 

Each soul feels the spell of its soft, witching power, 
Such a flower is my gentle friend, 


. 
“Know ye” a birdling that sings all the day 
In some thick-wooded haunt, far from scenes that are gay? 
That pours such sweet strains from her musical throat 
That her bird-mates stop still at a half-finished note? 
O! some hearts would give for that sweet bird’s song 
All enjoyments that else to the earth belong! 

Like that bird is my gifted friend. 





“Know ye” a streamlet that winds through a meadow 

Now dancing in sunlight, now gliding in shadow? 

That shuns all the glittering courses of life, 

And knows not its passions, its turmoil and strife? 

O! many would deem it the richest of treasures 

Who are searching the world for Nature’s pure pleasures. 
Like that stream is the heart of my friend. 





O, come! sweetest “ flower” from thy far distant vale ; 

And heed not, I pray, that thy cheek it is pale. 

Though the blush-rose of summer blooms not in thy face 

That fair form is moulded with exquisite grace, 

And its beauty would melt the rude natures of men 

While each spirit would worship the “‘ flower of the glen”— 
Then hide not thy face, fair friend! 


O, come! from thy fair woody dell gifted “ bird :” 

And let o’er the surge of life’s ocean be heard 

That voice: ’tis so clear its soft music will float 

And be caught ’mid full many a loftier note. 

It will fall on the soul like the soft dew of night, 

While all hearts will combine to arrest thy flight. 
Then sing us thy songs, my friend. 


And let the sweet “stream” of thy spirit glide 
Our pathway along, like a living tide. 

Thou may’st deem it weak but its waves are pure, 
And the steps of the wanderer might allure. 

He may see ’mid its waters, his childhood’s home, 
And back to his own “ Father’s house” may come ; 
Then pour its waves forth, sweet friend. 
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O! hide not the talent thy God hath given: 
’Tis a charter of Love from the court of Heaven! 
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And what if thy brow be not wreathed with fame ? 
Deep, deep in the hearts thou dost love thy name 
Will be shrined: and oh! dearer were this to me 
Then the loudest blast of Fame could be 

Or the world beside, dear friend. 


Corypon, Inv., February, 1856. 


WINTER SCENERY. 


It is so customary to speak of Winter 
as barren and dreary and to personify it 
as sullen and unrelenting, that we are in 
danger, by withdrawing from the con- 
templation of Nature at this season, of 
losing some of the most attractive mani- 
festations of beauty that the revolving 
year offers us. It is our creed that we 
have important lessons to learn from the 
works of God, and if we shut our eyes to 
the pictures of His designing, and our 
hearts to the elevating influences of their 
beauty, we are in a less degree as guilty 
as if we neglected the counsels of His 
Written Word, and turned away our ear 
from the voice that has spoken to us from 
heaven. How beautiful is the tree of 
Spring, with its fresh, green leaves and 
shower of blossoms, and when “May has 
glided into June” how is our admiration 
heightened by the abundant foliage and 
the perfected symmetry. It is now the 
home of glancing sunbeams and singing 
birds, and when the breeze stirs its leaves, 
delicate, wavering shadows fall from them 
upon the grass beneath. The openings 
between its branches bring to our eye 
bits of the blue sky, or the fringe of a 
fleecy cloud, and if at evéning, the faint 
light of a lonely star, or a soft ray from 
the silver moon. 

October visits it giving another phase 
of beauty. A burning finger has touched 
its leaves and they retain the glowing im- 





press. What precious colors; what gor- 
geous hues it now shows, as it stands in 
the stillness and golden haze of an au- 
tumnal day. Winter comes, and has the 
tree then no attractions? Must we al- 
ways speak of it as despoiled and barren, 
with naked branches, serving only as a 
desolate harp for the rough hand of the 
wind to sweep? Look again at those 
branches with the orange sunset of a win- 
ter evening streaming through them. 
What delicacy of outline; what innume- 
rable crossings and interlacings; what 
fulness of finish! Could pencil draw 
such lines, or the finger of fairy sketch 
upon the air such a net-work of grace? 
We admire the exquisite tracery of Gothic 
architecture, and the fineness and form 
of this tracery determines, in part, the 
period of erection, and the specific class 
to which the building belongs, but can the 
pointed arch or the mullioned window of 
Norman or Saxon Cathedral show any 
thing more admirable? Does not the sub- 
tle spirit of beauty dwell in the leafless 
tree, and we fail to see it only because 
our eye has not been taught to look for 
it, or our heart cultivated to respond to 
it? Snow, with its heavenly purity of 
color, and grace of curve and outline, is 
the gift of Winter. How gently it falls 
upon the earth, resting upon the moun- 
tain tops, filling up hollows, covering 
what is unsightly and giving a garment 
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of spotlessness and peace to the wide 
landscape. One is reminded, in looking 
upon it, of the white robes of the saints 
and of the Sabbath serenity of the Sin- 
less Land. We remember with pleasure 
a superstition of our childhood that snow 
was the immediate gift of angels: it was 
so beautiful, and it brought with it so 
many novel delights, why should it not 
come to us directly from heaven? We 
look at it now with something of the old 
feeling, and we love to see the white 
plumes it casts upon the trees, the radi- 
ance it takes from the sunset, and above 
all, the soft glory that the full moon pours 
upon its calm surface. There is a pecu- 
liar impressiveness in the sight of a snow- 
covered church-yard. 


We have a distinct picture of one in our 
mind. It was near a small village among 
the hills of the state of , where we 
once spent several months during the 
wintry season. It was a lonely spot on 
‘ the edge of a pine wood. A large land 
holder had built there an Episcopal chay- 
el, in which service had been maintained 
many years, until death, and the gradual 
increase of other religious sects, had 
withdrawn the worshippers, and the 
building stood amidst the graves that 
surrounded it, like the funeral monu- 
ment of a Church from which the soul 
had departed. It was strangely sad to 
walk through the deserted aisles, and 
think of voices now mute, who here once 
offered prayer and praise, through forms 
consecrated by multitudes of Christian 
hearts. How could wé help uttering in 
the silence those solemn words of the 
‘Gloria in excelsis,’””—* Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world, receive our 
prayer.” “Thou that sittest at the right 
hand of God the Father, have mercy 
upon us;” words which seem to embody 
the very spirit of supplication, and to give 
visible and perfect expression to the soul’s 
necessities and adorations. Nothing could 
exceed the deep quiet of the church-yard 
when the snow lay uponit. The pine 
trees sighed above the graves, and the 
sleep of the unconscious ones beneath 
seemed sweeter for the pure snow cover- 
ing. In Longfellow’s lovely poem, ‘The 
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Song of Hiawatha,” we have a winter 
burial scene :— 


“Then they buried Minnehaha ; 

In the snow a grave they made her, 
In the forest deep and darksome, 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow, like ermine, 
Thus they buried Minnehaha.” 


In these simple words are suggestions 
for a picture. The snow laden trees of 
“the forest primeval,” the lonely grave 
and the Indian forms which surround it, 
the noble and sorrow-stricken Hiawatha, 
and the aged Nokomis, and afar off a 
cluster of wigwams, on which the setting 
sun reflected from the wide waste of 
snow, casts a glory strikingly contrasting 
with the shadows of the forest, and the 
dark group that death has gathered. 
Winter has never been a favorite theme 
with the poets, or at least they have sel- 
dom sung of its beauty. Its terrors have 
had many tuneful records, and none more 
truthful than those found in Thomson’s 
poem. We know from his opening lines 
what aspect of the season he has most 
regarded. 


“ See, Winter comes, to rule the varied year 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, 

Vapors and clouds and storms, be these my 
theme.” 


Campbell, in the same spirit, apostro- 
phises Winter as “the sire of storms,” 
and ‘‘the king of clouds,” and he asks— 


—— “hath mortal invocation 
Spells to touch thy stony heart 7” 


Cowper’s pen, most skilful when de- 
lineating the softer forms of nature, has 
described the silent falling of the snow, 
the magie beauty of the frost on window 
pane and shrub, and the attractions of a 
winter walk at noon, 


“Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern 
blast.” 


The poet, however, dwells with more plea- 
sure upon the social converse and the in- 
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door employments of the season. He 


says of Winter, 


“TI crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fire-side enjoyments, home born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted ev’ning know.” 


We are far from thinking lightly of 
the opportunity that winter affords for in- 
tellectual improvement, and for the cul- 
tivation of the home affections, but the 
enjoyments of the family circle should 
not lead us to forget that nature still of- 
fers delights to the eye, and as a conse- 
quence lessons to the heart. The office 
of Beauty is not to please alone, but to 
purify, and elevate to the contemplation 
of One whose messenger she is, and 
whose infinitude she imperfectly teaches 
by that mysterious and subtle influence 
which all feel she exerts, but whose cause 
escapes our analysis. What Wordsworth 
says of one of her manifestations, we say 


of all,— 


Want. 
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“The flowers themselves, whate'er their hue 
With all their fragrance, all their glistening, 
Call to the heart for inward listening.” 


It is the want of this “inward listening” 
that deprives the material world of half 
its charms, and life of one of the purest 
sources of happiness. We know that 
nature becomes interesting to us from her 
association with past feelings and per- 
sons, yet her beauty has power over the 
heart quite independent of times and cir- 
cumstances, and while we acknowledge 
that human emotion must often color all 
the eye looks upon, we still believe that 
the love of Beauty may be disconnected 
from self—she may be loved as the re- 
flector of some of the qualities of the 
Divine Mind, and thus as the awakener 
of noble aspirations, and as one among 
the many influences designed to lead man 
back to the source of all purity and per- 


fection. 
CEcrtia. 
February, 1856. 





WANT. 


/ 


You swore you lov’d me all last June; 
And now December’s come and gone, 

The Summer went with you too soon, 
The Winter goes—alone. 


II 


Next Spring the leaves will all be green: 
But love like ours, once turned to pain, 
Can be no more what it hath been, 
Tho’ roses bloom again. 


IIl. 


Return, return the unvalued wealth 
I gave, which scarcely profits you— 

The heart’s lost youth—the soul’s lost health— 
In vain! . . . false friend, adieu! 


IV. 


I keep one faded violet 

Of all once ours—you left no more, 
What I have lost I may forget, 

But you cannot restore, 


Poems of Owen Meredith. 





“DEVIL’S GAP.” 


“ Imperfect mischief! 
Thou, like the adder, venomous and deaf, 
Hast stung the traveller; and when thou think’st 
To hide, the rustling leaves and bended grass 
Confess and point the path which thou hast crept. 
O fate of fools! officious in contriving, 
In executing, puzzled, lame, and lost.” 


L 


“Think not to quit me thus! Hear 
me, you shall! Rejected! Scorned! 
Learn, proud girl, the meanest worm that 
crawls, thus tempted, will turn and sting; 
and is thus to end my waking dream of 
passion? Oh, God! how many long days 
and weary, sleepless nights have I pon- 
dered on those charms of form, feature, 
voice, presence, which to me were all, 
were more than life itself; and now, now! 
ah, Blanche! pity, pity me. Fling not 
from you thus a love like mine, deeper, 
more passionate than words can tell. But 
no! there’s no compassion in that look; 
fear, dislike, hatred are there. Your 
heart is another’s? And who that other? 
Yon brave, soft spoken youth, the gallant 
sailor. Cursehim! Shall Ernest More- 
ton ever forget or forgive the tyranny, 
the insults of Henry Duval while yet we 
were boys at school? He called me cow- 
ard, and said my heart was as weak as 
my nerves. But see, Blanche! Do my 
eyes quail now? Do my muscles flinch? 
Is my grasp like that of the weakly pale 
faced boy? Not love! Why then, ha- 
tred for hatred! and revenge! Mine, 
Blanche! Mine, sweet love!” 

Quick as the bound of an angered tiger 
sprang through the open window, in re- 
sponse to the despairing shriek that rang 
from the lips of the half-fainting girl, an 
agile form; and, in a moment, Ernest 
was dashed, stunned and bleeding, aside, 
and Blanche Merrivale was in the arms 
of her preserver, Harry Duval. 


Il. 


The village of B——, lies most pictu- 
resquely nestled at the foot of one of a 
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thickly wooded range of hills, within a 
few miles of a small seaport town, on our 
south-eastern shore. 

Half built upon the rising slope, its 
dwellings stretch in irregular lines, al- 
most to the brink of a narrow but rapid 
stream that skirts its base. 

The road leading from the village near- 
ly eastward toward the coast, follows, for 
a short distance, the winding course of 
the rivulet, then crossing a rustic bridge, 
is lost in the deep recesses of the forest 
beyond. Not a hundred paces distant 
from this spot stands upon a gentle emi- 
nence, a singular and somewhat grotesque 
looking pile. The body of the building 
of brick, deepened to a dull and sombre 
red by the action of time and weather, 
presents, in contrast with the newer hab- 
itations of frame-work not distant from 
it, an antique and venerable appearance, 
peculiarly agreeable to the eye; an irreg- 
lar avenue of noble forest trees stretches 
from the turn of the road above designa- 
ted to the house; while in the rear of a 
wooden wing or addition to the main 
building of more recent date, can just be 
discerned an orchard, well studded with 
fruit trees laden with the blossoms of 
early Spring. 


iL 


Robert Merrivale had been one of the 
earliest settlers of this lovely region. The 
death of a beloved wife, and means strait- 
ened by heavy losses in commerce, had 
driven him to seek a tranquil home far 
from the scene of his misfortunes. 

Bringing with him the little Blanche, 
then just from her nursé’s arms, he had, 
some fifteen years before the date of our 
story, taken possession of, and built upon, 
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the spot we have just described. Here 
he had found the repose denied him in 
the busier haunts of men he had quitted ; 
and the current of his life flowed tran- 
quilly along, in careful nurture of the 
dawning intelligence of the lovely 
Blanche, the sole tie that bound him to 
earth. Great, as the promise of her phy- 
sical beauty, was the quickness of mind 
and gentle sweetness of disposition of his 
darling child. Tender and sensitive, al- 
most to a fault, the slightest word of re- 
proof would call up into those eyes of 
melting blue, the gushing tears; and yet, 
at times, the flash and sparkle of the 
same orbs would reveal a pride, a pas- 
sionate earnestness of soul equal to the 
depth of feeling they habitually betray- 
ed. Carefully did the anxious father 
watch these indications of his daughter’s 
character ; earnestly did he inculcate the 
precepts of self-control; and, while sed- 
ulously reviving his stores of knowledge, 
he sought to guide that fiery instinct 
aright, by developing the mind and im- 
parting to it somewhat of the soberness 
of his own judgment and experience. 
Well had his efforts been repaid; and 
when, at length, in a last farewell, he 
strained his darling to his bosom with a 
sudden pang at leaving her thus alone 
and unprotected in a world of cares and 
sorrows, he could not but feel that his 
pious endeavors to fit that earnest yet 
gentle nature for the trials and struggles 
of earth, and the christian’s hope beyond, 
had been blessed with success; as, with 
a smile full of confidence and love he 
gently breathed his last in Blanche’s 
arms. 


IV. 


Few were the poor, the sick-and suffer- 
ing in the village of B , who knew 
not the consolation of Blanche’s angelic 
presence, who felt not the comfort of her 
sweet toned voice in words of sympathy 
and commiseration, who had not cause to 
bless her name for the substantial marks 
of her bounty in their afflictions, And 
often, when of a summer’s evening she 
would take her way across the interven- 
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ing meadows toward the parsonage at the 
eastern outskirts of the village,’ surpris- 
ed by a troop of joyous urchins fresh 
from the thraldom of the school-house, 
and surrounded with shouts of delight, 
they would tease her to sing to them, to 
tell them one of her pretty stories, or to 
weave them garlands from the meadow 
flowers; and, when, at length escaped 
from the importunities of these little 
ones, she stood, radiant with the bloom 
of exercise, her luxuriant ringlets, freed 
from their bonds in the romp, falling in 
picturesque disorder about her face, in 
the garden of the parsonage, the good 
old pastor would gaze upon her lovely 
features with a look full of benevolence, 
and welcome her coming with a smile. 
Then would she delight the old man with 
many an affectionate inquiry after his 
plants and flowers, like so many children 
to him, and which he watched and tended 
with zealous care; and he would proudly 
show her the luxuriant growth his cu- 
cumber frame could scarce contain, point 
triumphantly to the dimensions of some 
gigantic melon, or count for her the buds 
of his favorite azalias or rhododendron. 
One of Blanche’s greatest delights was 
in the society and companionship of the 
clergyman of B She loved to look 
upon a benevolence so expansive, and 
which shed its light on all around, min- 
istering even to the wants of these hum- 
ble objects of his care with a zeal and 
tenderness, the unmistakeable evidence 
of a kindly heart. Here, too, she had 
found, in the greatest affliction of her 
hitherto unclouded life, with the sympa- 
thy indispensable to her wounded heart, 
a holy fervor, that taught her the duty of 
pious resignation to the all-ruling will; 
while, in the lesser cares and trials that 
still beset, in all its stages, our progress 
from the cradle to the grave, she had ever 
found, in this kind friend, a constant fath- 
erly care and watchfulness ; a heart gen- 
tle and sympathetic as her own, to share 
the Warden of her troubles, a mind firm 
in its rectitude of purpose, and a spirit of 
charity and love to mould the waverings 
of youth to the stern dictates of duty by 
the gentle vgice of timely admonition. 
And when her fond and anxious parent 
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had, with his dying breath, consigned to 
the good old man the dear treasure he 
left behind him, the thousand ties of love 
and respect which bound her to this sec- 
ond father, were hallowed by the memo- 
ry of the one she had loved best on earth. 


Vy. 


In the frequent visits. to the parsonage 
of B-——, it was her delight to make, 
Blanche had yet, especially of late, be- 
come aware of a sensation, distasteful to 
her frank and loyal nature, and arising 
from a circumstance, the conviction of. 
which, she, in her general benevolence of 
disposition, almost refused to admit, in 
her own mind. Frequently, upon her 
way to and from the parsonage, she would 
suddenly encounter the gaunt, tall form 
of Ernest Moreton, whose position in the 
family of her friend, the pastor, afforded 
him a pretext he rarely failed to accept 
for joining and accompanying her in the 
walks, Although these meetings seemed 
at first to be but the result of accident, 
she could not long fail to perceive the 
impression she had made. True, his con- 
duct toward her was ever respectful and 
considerate, and yet, the knowledge of 
his admiration, joined with an irrepara- 
ble dislike, and a certain undefinable 
dread that made her shrink from contact 
with the passionate nature she instinc- 
tively divined beneath his cold and som- 
bre exterior, produced a feeling of con- 
straint, that usually disturbed, at least 
momentarily, her ordinary tranquillity of 
mind, and induced her to quicken her 
steps toward her destination. Nor was 
Ernest slow to perceive these indications 
of dislike; and often would Blanche shud- 
der, as she felt his cold grey eye fixed 
upon her with an expression of biting 
cynicism, which belied the scrupulous 
exactness of his deportment. 

Little was known among the good peo- 
ple of B——, of the origin or history of 
Ernest Moreton, previous to the time 
when, many years before his introduction 
to the reader, he had, while yet a lad, come 
to settle among them with their pastor, 
himself a childless widower, and whose 
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adopted son Ernest was reputed to be. 
It was evident that ill-treatment, neglect, 
or early misfortune had cast a deeper 
gloom upon the naturally sombre dispo- 
sition of the boy; and the knowing ones 
of the village were wont to hint, with 
sapient look, that his moody taciturn 
manner and habitual reserve were but 
the proofs of a currently whispered ru- 
mor of a dark stain upon his birth. 

At the village school, his gloomy tem- 
per and distrustful mien procured him 
the dislike of his companions; while the 
sickly pallor of his features and the 
spareness of his frame, the evidences of a 
weakly constitution, rendering impotent 
his occasional outbreaks of violence, ex- 
posed him to the merciless ridicule so 
unfortunately common to youths, of his 
personal defects. But nature, in deny- 
ing to Ernest the means of defence by 
physical force, had amply made him 
amends, in powers of dissimulation; and 


often was the good pastor wounded by 


some officious tale of treachery on the 
part of him whom he befriended and 
who was the recipient of his bounty. 


VI. 


Foremost amongst the merry troop of 
urchins in the village school of B——, 
was the laughter-loving,; though frank 
and generous Harry Duval. Was plan 
of sport or mischief set on foot, Harry 
was leader of the band; and many the 
sharp rebuke and severer threat of pun- 
ishment his daring frolics drew upon his 
head. Yet who could look upon those 
upturned hazel eyes, beaming with firm 
yet modest candor, that noble brow, sha- 
ded with wavy auburn locks, where truth 
itself seemed throned, and not admit the 
plea of life and health and mere exube- 
rance of spirits, against his youthful mis- 
demeanors, Ernest’s deceitful nature he 
seemed to read ata glance; and never did 
he fail to lift the mask from his specious 
conduct, even where he deemed himself 
the most secure. And thus there grew 
and fostered in the heart of Ernest More- 
ton, a hatred deep and bitter, as a nature 
such as his alone can know, of the brave, 
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high-spirited, Harry Duval. A few years 
previous to the date of our story, these 
two lads had quitted school, nearly at the 
same time; and while Ernest, residing 
with the pastor, assists him in the duties 
of his charge with a well-feigned show of 
piety and truth, we now find Harry, led 
by his adventurous spirit to the excite- 
ment of a nautical life, risen, at length, 
through the various grades of his profes- 
sion, to the dignity of master of a small 
vessel trading from the neighbouring port 
to one of the West India islands. Rumor 
said that Blanche Merrivale had never 
been quite insensible to the attractions of 
the handsome person and gallant bearing 
of the brave sailor, 
Certain it is that in the frequent visits 
to B——, the intervals of his sea-faring 
pursuits allowed, Harry Duval was ever 
to be found by Blanche’s side, in whose 
gentle heart his marked tenderness of 
manner seemed to touch a responsive 
chord, as she listened, the rising blush of 
consciousness mantling in her cheeks, 
with heightened sparkle of her liquid 
eyes, and the light of a congenial smile 
upon her lovely features, to the welcome 
theme of his soft-whispered words. Of- 
ten would Ernest Moreton’s pale face 
flush and his meagre frame quiver with 
bitterness of soul, as chance or officious 
gossip recalled to him the dreadful image 
he strove with agony to banish from his 
mind, the thought of which was madness, 
His hated enemy of boyhood, his detest- 
ed rival, loving, beloved, and by her on 
whom all the fiery energy of his soul had 
concentrated itself, in an absorbing pas- 
sion! And yet so great was the self-con- 
trol, his habitual reserve and the sup- 
pression or concealment of his emotions 
had taught Ernest Moreton, that scarce 
any one could guess the existence of the 
fierce flame of love, concealed beneath 
that cold and passive exterior, Even 
Blanche had never dreamed of the depth, 
the intensity, of his passion for her, un- 
til, upon that fatal evening, in the month 
of May, 18—, on which our tale begins, 
when, driven to desperation, by the now 
current report of her engagement to Har- 
ry Duval, and the knowledge of his ex- 
pected return, he had ventured openly to 
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declare himself; and stung almost to 
madness by her rejection, evident dislike, 
and the confirmation of his worst antici- 
pations, had dared to offer her that insult 
from which, as we have seen, she found 
@ rescue in the opportune appearance of 
her lover. 


VIL. 


All Harry’s efforts were directed to 
restoring animation to the unconscious, 
sinking form within his arms; and as he 
pressed his lips upon her pale brow and 
gently chafed her delicate hands, he 
sought to call her back to life in tones of 
deepest, tenderest emotion. “Look up, 
dear Blanche! Itis Harry! Your own 
Harry! Speak to me, my sweet love ;” 
and as, at length, the first gleam of re- 
turning consciousness shot from beneath 
the long soft lashes reposing on her pallid 
cheeks, and a languid smile of recogni- 
tion struggled to her lips, a thrill of joy 
convulsed his manly frame. 

“Ah Harry! and is it you? But I 
have had,—a frightful dream,—that bold, 
bad man!” a rapid flush mounted 
in her cheeks, and pressing her hand 
upon her brow, as the memory of his in- 
sult flashed across her, she instinctively 
closed her eyes, as in dread to see again 
hiss hated image. But Ernest was no 
longer there; leaping from the window, 
while yet Harry was absorbed in his 
efforts to revive the fainting girl, with 
rage, madness, desperation in his heart, 
he had fled the spot: all was silent, and the 
gloom of evening gathered upon the 
landscape without, “‘ Fear nothing, dear- 
est. ’Tis not the first time yonder hound 
has felt my arm. Too well he knows 
me again to dare my resentment. 
But, come! dear Blanche, think no 
more of him. I would speak of your 
own sweet self. I burn to know 





from those dear lips I still am loved ; 
that time and absence have but served to 
knit more closely the holy ties that bind 
us.” 

“Ah! Harry, how can I repay thee 
this last, this greatest debt? I love thee! 
Harry; and see, this last memento of a 
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departed mother, whose love I never 
knew, I give it thee, Harry,—and let the 
precious relic be a talisman to guard thy 
love for me.” And the fond girl taking 
from her bosom a small locket, in which, 
with tresses of a darker shade, were 
woven some shreds of her own golden 
hair, placed it, with tearful eyes, and a 
look radiant with confidence and love, in 
his hands. 

Long and earnest was the communion 
of those two fond and faithful souls ; and 
many the mutual vows of fidelity and 
love, exchanged; and when, at length, 
Harry declared that he must leave her to 
proceed on foot toward the coast, bidding 
her reluctantly farewell; she clung to 
him with all the desperate fondness that 
refuses to lose sight of an object so be- 
loved,—while repeating, o’er, and o’er, 
her tenderest adieux. When Blanche 
retired to her chamber, she could still 
perceive the manly form of her lover re- 
treating in the distance ; until, lost to her 
view, in the darkness of a gathering 
storm, she leaned pensively her head 
upon her hand, gazing abstractedly upon 
the spot where he had disappeared. 

Was it a presentiment? that darkened 
with heavy shadow the brow of the fair 
girl,—as she sank upon her knees,—and, 
with gushing tears, poured out her spirit 
in prayer for the safety of her beloved. 


Vill, 


The greyish light of early dawn was 
just yielding to the still faint rays of the 
rising sun, as a form might be discerned 
emerging from the eastern outskirt of the 
village of B——, upon the road fronting 
the mansion of the Merrivales, and pur- 
suing its way to the rustic bridge. 

Whoever the individual might be, he 
seemed at least a light-hearted fellow 
enough; as every now and then he 
whistled a lively air to beguile the tedi- 
um of his walk or broke into some odd 
snatches of song. 

Scarce any one of even partial acquain- 
tance with the village of B——, or the 
neighboring seaport town, could have 
failed to recognize in the comic gravity 
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of these strains one of the characteristics 
of honest Tom Piper, the pedlar,—whose 
monthly visits to these regions remote 
from the more polished life of the thicker 


«settled states, fraught with interest to 


all the members of its community, were 
peculiarly acceptable to the fairer por- 
tion of the inhabitants,—whose willing 
ear, while boasting his wares with an 
astonishing volubility, he still contrived 
to regale with a thousand piquant little 
tales of gossip, picked up in his wander- 
ings, and with which he never failed to 
point a moral of his own, quite as in- 
structive, if not as entertaining, as the sto- 
ries he recounted. No wonder Tom 
found popularity, and the warmest wel- 
come amongst the gentle sex to whose 
darling vanities he thus delicately ca- 
tered, in affording them at once the 
latest novelty in shawls, gowns or trin- 
kets, and the latest, most appropriate 


_ histories of births, deaths, marriage, and 


elopements in the busier world from 
whence he came. One of honest Tom’s 
greatest failings, if failing it could be 
called, was a propensity to talk. It was 
thus that in default of better company, 
he had contracted a habit of cheering 
the loneliness of his solitary journeys by 
holding converse with himself. And 
now as he trudged along, his sturdy 
shoulders scarce bowed beneath the 
weight of his lightened pack, his coarse 
but not unpleasant features were lighted 
by a smile of satisfaction, as he thus re- 
called his successful transactions of the 
preceding day. ‘‘ And there’s that blue 
and white chintz J sold the widow 
Brown, at one and six the yard,—and 
cheap it was at that, too,—will bring me 
in,—let’s see,—the old lady did press me 
rather hard to be sure to know if the 
colors was fast, and would’nt run, I’se 
warrant, she’ll find ’em run fast enough 
in the washing tub.” 

“IT managed that nicely though with 
my bit of a story, how old Bob Screw- 
tight the miser was taught stealing eggs, 
as was laid by his own hen; which, 
more’s the pity, folks will be listening to 
the idle gossip, as should be minding 
their bargains, with their eyes open.” 
And the smile, changed to a broad grin 
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as he inwardly chuckled over his joke. 

“Well, and there’s the ear-rings I sold 
that sailor chap I come along with, from 
the coast; solid gold, he wanted; and 
solid they are,—barring a trifle of lead 
filling, or so, on the inside. I’se warrant 
now, he’ll be giving them to the pretty 
lady lives in the old brick house up yon- 
der. Well,-well! he’s a likely chap, any- 
how, and though she be as sweet spoken 
a lady as ever I see, and a pretty bit of 
flesh too, I reckon she’s none too good for 
him ‘a vartuous woman’s a jewel in her 
husband’s head ;’ as is written in the 
book of Job‘s lamentations consarning 
Potiphar’s wife.” | 

With these, and other soliloquies had 
honest Tom proceeded across the bridge 
and journeyed some half mile or more be- 
yond, And here we will precede him, for 
a few moments, to a spot not far distant on 
the road, it becomes essential to our story 
to describe. Upon the right of where the 
road, deviating from its course hitherto 
almost direct, winds around the base of a 
steep acclivity, covered with a tangled 
growth of underwood which towers above 
it on the other hand, there yawns a deep 
and dark ravine, well known to the in- 
habitants of these parts by the ominous 
title of “ Devil’s Gap.” 

An almost perpendicular descent of at 
least a hundred feet extends from within 
but a few paces of the roadside, fringed 
with a narrow strip of dwarfish pines and 
such sickly vegetation as the unyielding 
soil affords. 

The precipitous sides of this gloomy 
chasm are studded, here and there, with 
jutting shelves of, rock, worn into gaping 
fissures by the perpetual ooze of hidden 
chalybeate springs, whose waters, of a 
sullen red, are gathered in an almost 
stagnant pool below. In truth it was'a 
wild and fearful looking spot; and one 
which well might lead the superstitious 
mind half to suspect the truth of the many 
terror-stirring legends of witches’ mid- 
night revels and_evil spirits’ doings which 
were rife concerning it. 

’ Arrived at this spot our traveller’s ear 
was startled by the sudden croak of a 
raven, perched amid the topmost branches 
of a tree rooted in a cleft of rock some 
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feet below the chasm’s brink. He paused, 
casting a careless look about him, as the 
illomened bird slowly flapped its wings 
above his head. Suddenly he started, 
and an ejaculation of surprise broke 
from his lips, as he perceived the ground, 
moistened by last night’s storm trampled 
as by many feet about him; and his eye 
fell upon a dark stain, shown in strong 
relief upon a tuft of yellow grass hard by. 
Stooping with hands upon his knees and 
curiosity now fully roused more closely 
to examine it,—he muttered to himself,— 
“Something wrong here! I can’t say I 
like the looks of this: I guess I'll just 
step for’ard a bit and try to see what it 
may mean.” Following a trace that 
seemed as if some heavy body had been 
forcibly dragged through the bushes 
along the ground, he cautiously ap- 
proached the edge of the ravine and peer- 
ed anxiously over into the depth beneath. 
Oh God! what horrid sight is this that 
meets his view ?—there,—half-suspended 
on a ledge of rock below,—what seems,— 
an outline, strange, confused. It is!— 
there is no longer doubt,—a human 
form ;—and, in those soiled and torn 
garments, and more than all,—those 
ghastly upturned features,—he recog- 
nizes the companion of his yester’s jour- 
ney,—Harry Duval. But last night so 
full of life, and health, and joy, and now! 


IX. 


In the breakfast room of the old house, 
sat Blanche Merrivale, in company with 
the faithful attendant who had held her 
in her arms when a babe, and who had 
foliowed her father’s fortunes to this 
spot: she was pale, and the dark circles 
beneath her eyes showed that but little 
sleep haa visited them the previous night. 
“T know that it is folly, dear old Dorothy,” 
she said, “but I have felt all night long a 
deep depression I strive in vain to 
shake off, a sort of instinct,—a presenti- 
ment of evil; I’ll think no more of it!” 
and she rose to busy herself in the pre- 
paration for their morning’s meal. At 
this moment the door was thrust violent- 
ly open and the affrighted figure of the 
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pedlar stood before her, breathless with 


haste, and with horror depicted in every 


lineament. 

With hands clasped upon her beating 
heart, Blanche gazed upon his terror- 
stricken face. “What is it? You 
bring me news of Harry,—is he sick !— 
in danger? _ Speak man!—for the love 
of Heaven, tell me he is safe.”’ But ere 
the name of her beloved could pass his 
trembling lips, she had read it in his face. 
It had come. Her dark forebodings 
were changed to worse reality; and si- 
lently she sank, crushed beneath the 
weight of her overpowering grief,—un- 
conscious in the arms of her attendant. 
Rapidly sped the fearful news from 
mouth to mouth throughout the village ; 
and in a shorter time than it occupies to 
relate, a dense group of every age and 
sex was assembled upon the roadside, 
near the centre of the village, from whose 
excited tones and gestures it was evident 
the atrocious crime just brought to light 
formed the topic of discussion. 

Conspicuous amidst the crowd towered 
the spare form of Ernest Moreton, in 
whose animated voice and wilder ges- 
tures the most intense excitement was 
apparent, as his vehement denunciation 
of the murderer rose above the gene- 
ral execration. Assenting to the propo- 
sition that they should at once proceed 
to the scene of the calamity, he joined a 
body of men, who, separating themselves 
from the increasing throng, moved rapid- 
ly forward, in the direction of the “ Devil’s 
Gap.” Ere they had reached the fatal 
spot, Ernest, with a hasty suggestion 
that the murderer might still be lurking 
in the neighborhood, proposed that they 
should search the surrounding woods; 
and without awaiting their assent, he 
struck rapidly off from the road, and was 
lost to view in the depths of the forest 
beyond. 

The greater number of his companions, 
however, animated by the fearful curiosi- 
ty a spectacle of horror so frequently ex- 
cites in the uncultivated mind, held their 
onward course and in a few moments 
stood upon the scene of the murder. 

Many were the tears shed in tribute to 
the manly virtues of him so well known 
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and beloved, and deep and bitter the 
muttered curses upon his destroyer, as 
the mutilated remains of Harry Duval 
were borne slowly toward the village by 
some of these rough, warm-hearted men, 
whilst those remaining separated into 
parties of two or three, and anxiously ex- 
plored every nook and recess of the sur- 
rounding thicket. 

The day was far advanced when they 
returned, weary and depressed in spirit, 
to their homes. Long and diligently 
had they searched, but not a single 
trace of the murderer was to be found: 
not a circumstance had come to light 
which might lead to his identification, 
save that it was evident the deceased had 
met his death by a dastardly stroke from 
the rear; his skull being fractured by re- 
peated blows, and that the instrument 
with which the wound had been inflicted, 
a heavy knotted club, with the victim’s 
blood still fresh upon it, had been found 
near by. 

It was apparent, too, that he who did 
the deed, to procure this formidable 
weapon, had been obliged partly to 
wrench it from a stout sapling, close by 
the roadside, having in the attempt to 
cut it, broken his knife, ere it was 
severed from the stalk, where a fragment 
of the blade was found still fixed in the 
hard unyielding wood. 

Naught beside this trifling fact appear- 
ed which might lead to the detection of 
the criminal. Well might he deem him- 
self secure. No living eye had seen—no 
tongue was there to tell who did the 
deed. But the all-seeing Providence 
was witness of the crime, in whose -in- 
scrutable ways, trifles the lightest, most 
unimportant, become the instruments of 
its unwavering justice. 


—_— 


X. 


The almost unremitting syncope of 
Blanche, from the first moment she 
guessed the fatal truth, yielded at length 
only to the wild delirium of fever, 
Nothing of import could be gathered 
from her incoherent ravings, relative to 
the visit of her lover the preceding day, 
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which had now become generally known ; 
and finally, her physician forbade all 
questioning for the present as her frail 
life trembled, suspended by a thread. 
None approached her bedside but him- 
self, old Dorothy and the pastor, upon 
whose name she would frequently call in 
tones of entreaty the most heart-rending, 
for protection from some frightful, im- 
pending danger. 

The affliction of the good old man 
knew no bounds, as he looked upon the 
angry fever-flush upon her wan and 
sunken cheeks, and beheld the wonted 
gentle light of those sweet eyes quenched 
in the fire of delirium; and it needed all 
his Christian resignation and pious fer- 
vour of soul, to reconcile within his mind 
the tortures of that fair and innocent 
creature, to man’s imperfect conception 
of God’s infallible justice. Weeks had 
passed. Conjecture as to the cause and 
perpetrator of the atrocious crime had 
almost wearied itself out; and the tem- 
porary gloom, cast upon the little com- 


munity of B——, by: the sad event, had - 


gradually yielded to the cares and avoca- 
tions of every-day life. 

Blanche still hovered between life and 
death; while in the circle at the parson- 
age no change could be observed, save 
that amidst the furrows time had made 
upon the brow of the kind pastor there 
might be traced a deeper line of care; 
and that upon the sombre features of 
Ernest Moreton a heavier gloom had set- 
tled, which might perhaps be but the 
result of the profound feeling he betrayed 
in his frequent anxious inquiries concern- 
ing Blanche’s state. For hours would 
Ernest sit at his chamber window, 
opening upon the garden of the par- 
sonage, his eyes fixed intently on the 
ground beneath, and the workings of 
his countenance betraying the fearful 
emotion of his soul. Strange and mys- 
terious indeed is the infatuation which 
attaches to the commission of crime ; and 
it would seem as if the very instinct of 
self-preservation implanted in the mind 
of man by an allwise Providence, in a 
nature thus perverted, becomes the 
surest means and instrument of his de- 
tection and punishment. It is thus we 
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find the criminal so often self-accused by 
an act of folly the meanest intellect 


‘might have taught him to avoid. 


XI. 


One evening, not long after the fatal 
occurrence we have related, the garden- 
er, at the parsonage of B——, seeking 
some richer soil wherewith to surround 
his drooping plants, attacked, spade in 
hand, a certain mound of earth which 
had long accumulated, unremarked, in 
the angle formed by the rear of the house 
with the garden wall. Shovel full after 
shovel full was thrown out; until, about 
to pause from his labor, he thrust his 
spade for the last time into the soil. As 
he did so, his ear caught the harsh sound 
of the iron, as it grated against some hard 
object in the ground, which was present- 
ly brought to light. A low muttered 
ejaculation of surprise, escaped him, as, 
stooping, he raised it to examine it in his 
hand; partially enveloped in a shred of 
coarse grey cloth,—and, whose sparkle 
had attracted his attention on the ground, 
was a small golden locket, containing some 
tresses of hair, differing in shade, togeth- 
er with the buck’s horn handle of a stout 
clasp knife, whose shattered blade still 
open protruded from the haft. Arrived 
but recently in the village, this discovery, 
though it certainly suprised, excited in 
him no suspicion of the truth, as, care- 
fully bestowing the articles about his per- 
son, he now prepared, the setting sun 
warning him he might quit his labors, to 
return to his home just beyond the vil- 
lage. Early on the morrow he resolved 
to communicate the circumstance to his 
employer, now absent, on a distant visit 
to a sick parishioner. As he turned to 
leave the spot, he saw not the vision of a 
pallid face with features distorted by hor- 
ror, which soon vanished from the win- 
dow overhead. 


Knock! Knock! There was no reply; 
all was still and silent as the grave in 
that chamber. Break down the door, 
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some one said. With a sturdy push from 
the powerful shoulder of him who stood 
nearest, the feeble fastenings gave way, 
and they were in the room. It was va- 
cant. Ernest Moreton was gone—gone 
forever. Late in the preceding night, a 
ship had sailed from the neighbouring 
port of —— for distant climes; she was 
never heard of more. Had the curse of 
Cain fallen on all on board? Or does the 
murderer still wander in foreign lands, 
far from his country and his village 
home, an outcast among men—with the 
seal of God’s displeasure set upon his 
brow ? 


XII. 


Some two years after the occurrence of 
the sad event we have related, the writer 
of this sketch was strolling slowly through 
the picturesque little church yard of the 
village of B , when he was startled, 
in an abrupt turn of the pathway, by 
coming suddenly upon what seemed a fe- 
male figure seated upon a mound of earth, 
whose flattened surface wore the aspect 
of a grave long made; and at whose 
head some kind hands had reared a sim- 
ple wooden tablet, where might be dis- 
cerned, in characters almost time-effaced, 
the name of him who slept bengath. Her 
hair, hanging in wild disorder about a 
face where traces of youthful beauty still 
lingered blended with the lines of deep 
abiding melancholy, evidences of a heart 
old in afflictions, was fantastically decked 
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with wild flowers she had gathered, and 
from more of which, bestrewed upon her 
lap, she seemed busily employed in weay- 
ing a wreath or garland to replace the 
withered one beside her. When accost- 
ed, she mildly raised her large blue eyes, 
with that vacant stare so painful to be- 
hold, where the light of intellect was 
quenched, a look of hopeless idiocy—as, 
humming with low sweet voice a plain- 
tive air, she again resumed, without re- 
ply, her occupation. 

In answer to some inquiries addressed, 
on leaving the church yard, to a labour- 
ing man who chanced to pass that way: 

“Oh! sir,” he replied, “it must have 
been the crazy girl who lives up yonder 
with the parson you saw. She be harm- 
less, sir, quite innocent. The children 
of the village be powerful fond of her— 
she sings ’em songs, and shows them 
where the flowers and the berries do 
grow, and she be very gentle like with 


.them. They do tell a story of how her 


lover—him as she was to marry, sir—was 
murdered down yonder by Devil’s Gap: 
She’s never been right in her mind since 
I reckon. I ha’nt been long in these 
parts and ca’nt say I knows much on it, 
You’re welcome, sir. Good day, sir.” 

Poor Blanche! No more shall sorrow 
wring that seared and blighted heart. 
Safe at length, 


“ As the bird to its sheltering nest, 
When the storm on the hills is abroad, 
So her spirit hath flown from this world of un- 
rest, 
To repose on the bosom of God.” 
































































MARGARET AND FAUST. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


(Sung by Margaret before her acquaintance with Faust.) 


There was a king in Thule, 
All true until the grave, 

To whom his lover dying, 
A golden beaker gave. 


Naught unto him was dearer, 
He drained it every feast ; 
Tears filled his eyes whenever 

His lips the beaker pressed, 


The time to die approaching, 
His realm he rendered up, 

All on his heir bestowing, 
But not the golden cup. 


There in his hall ancestral, 
His castle by the sea, 

With many knights around him, 
At royal feast was he. 


Then rose the aged drinker, 
And quaffed the lifeful wine, 

And threw the holy beaker 
Down in the ocean brine. 


He saw it plunging, filling, 
Deep sinking down the main ; 

Light sank from out his vision, 
He drank no more again, 


(Sung by Margaret after her acquaintance with Faust.) 


My heart is sad, 

My peace is o’er, 
I find it not, 

No more, no more. 


Tis like the grave, 
When he is gone, 
And all to me 
Is bitter and lone. 


And my poor head 

Is turned and tossed, 
And my poor wits 

Are crazed and lost. 


My heart is sad, 

My peace is o’er, 
I find it not, 

No more, no more. 


Beside my window 
I look for him, 
And forth I wander, 

And only for him. 


His noble walk, 

His noble height, 
His lips, his smile, 

His eyes’ sweet light. 


His silver voice, 
Sweet magic bliss ! 
His hand’s warm grasp, 


And ah! his kiss! 


My heart is heavy, 
My peace is o’er, 

I find it never, 
And never more. 


My aching bosom! 
I yearn in pain, 
Ah! could I bring him 
To me again ! 


And kiss him ever 
As I would kiss, 
And under his kisses 
Should sink in bliss! 


G. P. 
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There are a thousand felicities of ex- 
pression and pet phrases constantly 
employed by us in ordinary conversation 
or in writing, which we should find con- 
siderable difficulty in attributing to the 
rightful author, and which, if we ever 
think of crediting the source wherefrom 
they were derived, are nine times out of 
ten ascribed to a wrong one. A capital 
little volume has just been published by 
John Bartlett of Cambridge, Mass., enti- 
tled “A Collection of Familiar Quota- 
tions,” the object of which is to fix the pa- 
ternity of most of these “household 
words” and to restore ‘‘to the temples of 
poetry the many beautiful fragments 
which have been stolen from them, and 
built into the heavy walls of prose.” A 
pleasant article may be made up of the 
materials here collected together, in 
which it would be interesting to note 
numerous thoughts and fancies now be- 
come common property, whose original is 
either quite unknown or is erroneously 
imputed. We have neither time nor 
space to perform such an agreeable labour 
here, but we are reminded by the volume 
itself of a diligent search, that has been 
going on, for some time, among a few 
literary friends as to the origin of the 
well-known line 


Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis, 


After an unsuccessful range over the 
fields of the Latin Classics, it was agreed 
upon by the learned sportsmen that the 


game, if ever found, would be detected | 


lurking in the thickets of the monkish 
Latin of the Middle Ages, and one of 
them was upon the eve of addressing a 
line of inquiry to the Editor of Notes and 
Queries, (The “Bell’s Life” of Belles Let- 
tres) when a Professor not far off suggested 
the probable authorship of the line upon 
data which we shall, for the present, con- 
sider satisfactory. 

In a note to Roget’s Thesaurus it is 
stated that this line is the property of a 


German Poet, Matthias Borbonius who 
credits it to Lotharius I. This is done, 
says the note, on the authority of Profes- 
sor Lincoln of Brown University. 

The Emperor Lotharius died Sep- 
tember 28th, 855. If he be the author of 
the above line, which is said to have been 
originally 


‘Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.’ 


it has claims to a pretty fair antiquity. 
By the way, of this Lotharius, who 
appears to have been in some respects 
the prototype of succeeding ‘ gallant, gay 
Lotharios,’ a story is told that a very 
few days before his death he retired from 
royalty to the Monastery of Prum in Ar- 
dennes, where in the 66th year of his age 


and the 15th of his reign he gave up the 


ghost, whereupon he was enrolled among 
the saints of the order of Adhemar, and 
that the good and bad angels had a 
struggle for him after his death. The 
former gained the victory and took him 
to themselves, saying to the Demons, ‘‘we 
relinquish the Emperor to you, but we 
will carry off the Monk.” 

It is but just to add that Father Lon- 
gueval declares this story was inserted 
to establish his profession of religion, of 
which however no such proof was ne- 
cessary. 





In an appreciative critique of Mrs. 
Ritchie’s ‘Mimic Life,” published in the 
editorial columns of the Boston T'rans- 
eript, the writer corrects a prevailing mis- 
apprehension as to the identity of Stella, 
whose bright and brief career is so touch- 
ingly drawn in the volume. To give a 
wider publicity to this correction, we 
transfer to our pages the. Transcript’s re- 
marks— 


How much soever the adjective which 
makes the title of this work may be ap- 
propriate to the character of the narra- 
tive imbodied in the volume, there is cer- 
tainly nothing “mtmic” in the pathos 
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with which each story is imbued. Here 
every touch is genuine—the stamp of 
truth seems affixed to every page. The 
heart kindles with a fresh warmth at 
each pathetic incident, and the tear comes 
sagen into the eye. Although 
the work before us may not excite the 
same kind of interest as the “ Autobiog- 
raphy” of Mrs. Mowatt, which every one 
read because of a deep regard for the 
woman as well as the actress, it will 
doubtless gain the good will of another 
class of readers. The young will find in 
it a succession of tales as bewitching as 
any work of pure fiction, drawn, as the 
author tells us, “out of the many-colored 
webs of life’”—a life not familiar to the 
many, however—and which these fresh 
and graphic stories depict with peculiar 
intensity. Their morale is self-evident. 
In all her life, the author’s aims, whether 
individual or general, have been high and 
lofty ones. We could not expect from 
her pen anything that would not “point 
amoral” as well as “adorn atale.” Some 
critics, writing of this new work, have 
tried to make out that the authoress has 
rtrayed herself in ‘ Stella,” presuming 
to add that the terrible close of her ca- 
reer was unnatural. We have it from 
the very best authority that “‘ Stella” was 
the younger sister of a well-known tra- 
per a valued friend of Mrs. Mowatt. 
he made her —— upon the stage 
one year after the latter; and, in spite of 
her brother’s opposition, she played six 
or seven nights—became insane through 
the effects of excitement, and died of 
brain fever, after a few days’ illness. 
Some of the less marked incidents intro- 
duced into her career appeared in the life 
of Mrs. M., and of course are given to 
perfect a story which would otherwise 
have been incomplete in the pages of a 
narrative publication. This proper cor- 
rection we have thought due to the au- 
thor, and we doubt not that the facts as 
they are will be read with added interest 
from this brief statement. There is much 
to entertain in these scenes of ‘‘ Mimic 
Life,” and more that should make one 
ponder over the checkered scenes of a ca- 
reer which, more than any other, is “a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together.” 





While the newspaper press of England 
and the United States are indulging in 
angry paragraphs connected with the 
present diplomatic imbroglio between the 
two countries, which we hope and believe 
will speedily be terminated, it is cheer- 
ing to hear the voice of literature raised 
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in lofty remonstrance against war. 


The 
London Atheneum, in the course of a 
critical notice of the late work of Mr. E. 
G. Squier, holds this eloquent language ; 


War with the United States! The idea 
of such a war is incredible. If there be 
in the catalogue of mortal calamities a 
“worse than Civil War,” it is such a con- 
flict as might arise between America and 
England. A civil war has generally some 
basis in reason. Some grand principle is 
at stake. The sword is drawn in defence 
of freedom—in defence of property—in 
defence of religion. As in our own civil 
war, a certain degree of romance, of chival- 
ry andof intellectualactivity, often springs 
from the conflict, and flourishes after its 
close—the blossom and the fruit of a 
splendid and deadly contest. Buta war 
against America would have no single 
redeeming point. There is not—and 
there never ought to be—any real ground 
of quarrel with the United States. The 
interests of the two countries are identi- 
cal. Their moral principles are the same. 
They have neither a ianguage to separate 
nor a religion to estrange them. The 
same blood flows in the veins of their 
people. They have a common history— 
a@ common literature—a common tradi- 
tion. They possess the same Bible. They 
read the same Shakespeare and the same 
Milton. Blake conquered and Cromwell 
ruled for both. They have an equal in- 
terest in Raleigh, in Vane, and in Penn, 
Nay, their present state is as inseparable 
as their past. They still live by the light 
of the same old Saxon laws. They still 
drink at the same intellectual fountains, 
regardless whether the springs lie on the 
Eastern or the Western shores of the At- 
lantic. Irving, Bryant, Bancroft, Haw- 
thorne, ip a are admired with as 
warm an affection in England as are 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Dickens, Jerrold, 
and Macaulay in America, A war be- 
tween England and America would be a 
war of brothers—a war of friend against 
friend. It would be a war against the 
affinities of race, against the unity of re- 
ligion, against the interchanges of trade. 
It would be a war in favor of barbarism, 
a restriction—a war against the 

ounties of Nature, the enterprises of 
genius, the advances of civilization, Such 
a war would bring sorrow into every An- 
glo-Saxon home in Europe and America, 
and a feeling of shame and humiliation 
into every Anglo-Saxon heart, in what- 
ever quarter of the globe it beats. Such 
a war would close the gospel for nearly 
half the Christian world! 














We have been pained to hear of the 
death of Robert Uenry, D. D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature in South Car- 
olina College. Dr. Henry was one of the 
most shining ornaments of literature in 
the South, had been a frequent contribu- 
tor to the Southern Quarterly Review, 
and, had he lived, would have lent the 
valuable assistance of his pen to the Mes- 
senger, as we had been induced to hope, 
during the present year. A native of 
Charleston, his life was devoted to the 
interests of South Carolina, whose moral 
and intellectual advancement few men 
have done more to promote than Dr. Hen- 
ry. A writer in the Columbia South Car- 
olinian thus speaks of the serene close of 
his career— 


Dr. Henry was permitted to celebrate 
the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the 
College, in December, 1854. All who 
were his colleagues when he was elected 
Professor, had been called away. He 
still lived—a link connecting the present 
with the past. The life of this great man 
drew rapidly to a close. Infirmities of 
age pressed wearily upon his frame, 
weakened by years of laborious study. 
On the fourth day of this month, (Feb- 
ruary,) he was attacked by disease. Med- 
ical skill, aided by devoted attention, 
seemed to have averted the attack; but 
on the afternoon of the 6th,.he sudden! 
ceased to live. His transition from life 
to death was so calm and gentle as to be 
scarcely perceptible to those who stood 
around him. 


“So fades a summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies a wave along the shore.”’ 





Apropos of the article on the “ Philos- 
ophyof Dress,” bythe Rev. Mr. Pendleton, 
in the present number of the Messenger, 
we give the following pithy advice touch- 
ing apparel which may be found in a very 
rare work, entitled ‘ Miscellanea,” by 
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John Hall, Bishop of Norwich, who died 
about two centuries ago. It reads like an 
extract from one of Lord Bacon’s Essays. 
Says the Bishop— 


In thy ee avoid profuseness, sin- 
gularity and gaudiness ; let it be decent, 
and suited to the quality of thy place and 
purse. Too much punctuality, and too 
much morosity, are the extremes of pride. 
Be neither too early in the fashion, nor 
too precisely in it. What custom hath 
civilized hath become decent; until then 
it was ridiculous. Where the eye is the 
jury, thy apparel is the evidence: the 
body is the shell of the soul, apparel is 
the husk of that shell; and the husk will 
often tell you what the kernel is. Sel- 
dom doth solid wisdom dwell under fan- 
tastic apparel ; neither will the pantaloon 
fancy be immured within the walls of 
grave habit. The fool is known by his 
pied coat. 


A correspondent with a pleasant facili- 
ty of rhyming sends us the following par- 
aphrase, in publishing which we are not 
to be understood as adopting the artistic 
criticism it contains, 


HORACE IN WASHINGTON. 


Book I., Ode 38. 
Persicos odi, puer, apparatus. 


William, Ff hate Signor Persico’s statue,” 
So wanting in grace and feminine modesty 
This is not the woman that’s likely to catch you, 
Is a thing that is perfectly plain to the oddest 
eye. 


Tell me no longer of grottoes and bowers, 
Which myrtles and festoons of roses sur 
round, 
My song has no verse for the loveliest flowers, 
If worn by a nymph with her girdle unbound. 


Oh! where is that genuine puritan hate, 
And old English scorn of these Paphian nu- 
dities ? 
The true resolutions of Ninety-Eight 
Against all foreign artistical crudities ? 


Cc. 








* The Indian woman on the East front of the Capitol. 
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Tue Attache at Mapriv: or Sketches of 
the Court of Isabella II. Translated from 
the German. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1856. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Few persons, we suspect, who read this lively 
and piquant volume, will be deceived by the 
German incognito under which it is written. 
The trick, though managed with a certain de- 
gree of cleverness and verisimilitude, is easily 
discovered, and we become pretty well assured 
before getting to the Finis, that the old ances- 
tral chateau of the author is not in Germany at 
all, but belongs to that class of airy structures 
connected with the name of the country of 
which he writes, and that its pleasant circle of 
occupants, politics-loving father, pious old mo- 
ther, gossip-enjoying sisters and rapid, rollick- 
ing brothers have no Teutonic existence, and 
perhaps live only in the realms of imagination. 

However this may be, the Attaché in Madrid 
has certainly given us a most agreeable narra- 
tive of high life in the Spanish capital, and his 
book will take a place by the side of the many 
excellent works of Péninsular interest, which 
have been published of late vears, from the 
graceful pens of Ford, Borrow, Wallis and oth- 
ers. The Attaché is a gentleman of widely- 
extended sympathies and most acute observa- 
tions—* turn him to any course of policy” and 
he is familiar with it—he has an eye for the 
beautiful senoras at the opera and never fails to 
see the prettiest ankle on the promgnade—he 
will discuss you the last revolution or the new- 
est mode, and passes from questions of govern- 
mental policy to the consideration of a bull-fight 
with an ease as rare as it is delightful. He isa 
warm admirer and champion of Isabella II. and 
has great faith in the ultimate regeneration of 
the Spanish people and the revival of the an- 
cient glories of the Castilian dominion. But 
he does not look to democratic institutions as 
the means of emergence from the present eclipse 
—it is under the monarchy that Spain must re- 
sume her former splendor; at least, we are led to 
infer that such is his opinion from his endorsa- 
tion of the views of certain Madridlenos whom 
‘he frequently quotes. The politics, however, 
are of nu moment; the value of the book lies in 
its animated description of life and manners at 
the Spanish Court. 





Tue ConFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF Na- 
POLEON BONAPARTE WITH His BrRoruHeER Jo- 
sepn, Sometime King of Spain. In Two 
Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1856. [From A, Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We hail this work as calculated to vindicate, 


to some exient, the truth of history so grossly 
perverted vad outraged by the absurd tissue of 
inventions recently given to the world by Mr. 
Abbott : we say, to some extent, by which we 
mean that as scarcely more than one in twenty 
of those who read Mr. Abbott’s romance will 
probably purchase these volumes, the real char- 
acter of Napoleon, as herein sketched out by 
his own hand, will only be known to the few, 
while his idealized portraiture as drawn by Mr. 
Abbott'will continue to stand with the many for 
the genuine personage. We can only regret 
that, as fiction is always more attractive to the 
general reader than fact, and as pictorial vol- 
uines, full-of battles and pageants and palaces 
in wood engraving, are more popular than the 
culd,dry text of unembellished correspondence, 
Mr. Abbott’s Life will continue to sell largely, 
while such compilations as the present will ob- 
tain but a narrow circulation. Whoever reads 
these confidential letters, let his opinions of Na- 
poleon have been what they may, must be struck 
with the hurd selfishness they display, the un- 
scrupulous nature of the man and his moral de- 
formity when divested of the outer seeming of 
patriotism which he wears, in Mr. Abbott's 
pages, like the imperial ermine. If such a 
thing be possible, the reader will also gather 
from these letters a higher admiration for the 
immense resources of that versatile and power- 
ful mind, and the almost superhuman endurance 
of labour displayed by that remarkable body— 
while of Joseph, as he appears in the corres- 
pondence, there are manifestations of great ami- 
ability of character which lead us to regard him 
with increased kindness and respect. 





Serections from the Writings of WaLTER 


Savace Lanpor, Edited by Gro. Stit_man 
HiLviarp. Bysion: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 
[From James Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


The accomplished editor of this pleasant lit- 
tle volume introduces, with some very just crit- 
ical remarks, the author of “ Pericles and As- 
pasia’’ to the wide acquaintance of the Ameri- 
can reading public. Landor has long been re- 
cognised as a powerful and original thinker, but 
he has manifested too bold a disdain of the con- 
ventionalisms of society, and is withal too 
strongly tinctured with prejudice to be a popu- 
lar writer. The greater portion of his composi- 
tion have been cast in the form of Imaginary 
Conversations, wherein he makes the great men 
and women of ancient and modern times speak 
his own sentiments upon life and character. To 
such as conceive this to be an easy thing to do, 
we would bring up Macaulsy’s comparative 
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want of success in his imputed dialogue be- 
tween Milton and Cowley, in which the old po- 
ets talk in the favorite antithetical strain of the 
writer himself, and we know at once that it is the 
modern essayist who is speaking to us in du- 
plicate. Landor has caught most happily, in 
almost every instance, the tone of the person- 
age whom he imitates, and the reader, who had 
never become acquainted with his writings, 
might take up Mr. Hillard’s compilation and 
without a knowledge of the title, suppose that 
he was in reality running over excerpts from 
the classics. The volume is beautifully print- 
ed in quaint antique type, and upon the firm, 
delicately-tinted paper uniformly employed by 
the tasteful publishers. 





Home Service. A Manvat. By WiLtiam 
Bacon Stevens, D. D. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by E. H. Butler & Co. 1856. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


An exquisitely printed devotional volume, 
containing forms of prayer and original sermons 
for the use of families debarred the privilege of 
regular attendance upon divine worship at 
church. The Rev. Dr. Stevens, the author, is 
an eminent Episcopal clergyman whose name 
will be a sufficient assurance of the orthodoxy 
and ezsellence of this religious manual to all 
who are within the pale of the same denomina- 
tion with him—outside of that communion it is 
probable the work will have but a limited ac- 
ceptance. We cannot too highly commend the 
taste displayed in the externals of the volume— 
its clear typography, firm white paper and 
handsome binding leave nothing to be desired. 





Sones anp Batuaps of the Revolution. With 
Notes and Illustrations. By Frank Moore. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1856. 
[From James Woodhouse, 157 Main Street. 


Few of the lyrical effusions comprised in this 
work are remarkable for poetic excellence, but 
they are fragrant of Revolutionary patriotism, 
and have about them the ring of true metal. In- 
terspersed with the songs of the rebels, are 
squibs in rhyine from verse-making officers of 
‘** his Majesty’s Forces in North America” in 
ridicule of the cause—the most remarkable of 
which is perhaps the Cow-Chace of Major An- 
dré. Ballads are valuable leaves of history, as 
Lillibullero and the Marseillaise sufficiently 
prove, and regarded only as a contribution to 
our historical literature, Mr. Moore’s book is, in 
the highest degree, acceptable. 





Our thanks are due to Professor James D. 
Dana of Yale College for a copy of a treatise on 
“Science and the Bible,” being a review of 
Prof. Tayler Lewis’s “Six Days of Creation.” 
It was originally published in the Bibliotheca 
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Sacra, but the interest taken in the subject de- 
manding for it a wider circulation than could be 
given to it in that periodical, Professor Dana 
has caused an edition to be issued in pamphlet 
form. 

We beg also to offer our acknowledgments to 
Messrs. Miller & Melton of Yorkville, S. C. for 
a copy of the beautiful publication they have 
issued of the “ Celebration at King’s Mountain,” 
noticed at some length in the opening article of 
our present number. These gentlemen show a 
highly commendable public spirit in thus fitly 
commemorating an interesting day in the histo- 
ry of their State, whilst the exquisite typogia- 
phy of the brochure does equal credit to their 
own taste and the press from which it came. 





DocuMENTARY HisTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
Revo.vution; Consisti,.g of Letters and Pa- 
pers Relating to the Contest for Liberty, &c, 
&c., 1764-1776, By R. W. Gisses, M. D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 


The compiler of this well digested map of 
revolutionary papers has done repeated services 
to the cause of American history in previous 
publications of a like character. Equally dis- 
tinguished for his excellent judgment and his 
‘enlightened zeal, he has labored faithfully and 
well to rescue from decay the memorials of the 
past, now becoming like the leaves of the Sibyl, 
of the more value as they are fewer in number. 
The documents now laid before the public relate 
chiefly to the part borne by South Carolina in 
the struggle for independence, and, as the fire 
of patriotism burned nowhere with a brighter 
and steadier flame than in that glorious Com- 
monwealth, it may well be supposed that they 
possess no ordinary interest for the student and 
the annalist. 





Notes on Centrat America; Particularly 
the States of Honduras and San Salvador. 
By E. G. Squier. Wéith Original Maps 
and Illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1855. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


Mr. Squier has given us in the present hand- 
some publication, a most interesting account of 
a section of our own continent which seems to 
be as little known to us as it is largely discuss- 
ed. At this juncture of affairs, when Central 
American politics engross the diplomatic atten- 
tion of England and the United States, it hap- 
pens very opportunely that we have the means 
presented of making ourselves accurately and 
minutely acquainted with the country, its cli- 
mate, people and resources. 


Among the recent publications of Mr. Bohn, 
for which we are indebted to Messrs. Bangs, 
Brothers & Co., of New York, sent through 
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Mr. J. W. Randolph of this City, we note the 
“Lectures on the French Revolution” by Pro- 
fessor Smyth of the University of Cambridge, 
as possessing a high order of merit. In forty- 
four separate lectures the Professor passes in 
review the leading incidents of the first outbreak 
of popular fury in France, beginning with a sum- 
mary of the reign of Louis XIV. and tracing the 
causes which led to the fatal results of the 
Reign of Terror, Appended to the work are 
Two Lectures on America, devoted chiefly to 
the expositions of the theory of our government 
by De Tocqueville and Mr. Webster. The 
style is calm and unimpassioned but colored 
to some extent by prejudice, and the Professor 
does not seem to us to have sufficiently appre- 
hended the conservative elements of our civil 
polity, quite ignoring the checks imposed upon 
democratic abuses by the system of State 
governments—indeed looking upon us rather as 
a democracy of individuals than as a Republic 
of Commonwealths. These Lectures, however, 
deserve to be read in the United States as the 
utterances of a thoughtful and candid mind. 

Of Bohn’s British Classics two additional 
volumes of Bishop Hurd’s Edition of Addison 
(Vols V. and VI.) completing the work, have 
appeared. The last volume contains a copious 
and satisfactory Index. The Classical Libra- 
ry has been further enlarged by the “Greek 
Romances of Heliodorus, Longus and Achilles 
Tatius” and the 4th volume of Pliny’s Natural 
History. It is superfluous to say anything in 
commendation of Mr. Bohn’s “ Libraries,” their 
cheapness and value having already secured 
for them a very large acceptance in the United 
States. 


Parisian Sicurs anp FrencH PRINCIPLES, 
Seen through American Spectacles. By 
James Jacxson Janves. Second Series. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1855, 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Mr. Jarves writes with great spirit and viva- 
city, as these who read the First Series of * Pa- 
risian Sights’’ have had occasion to discover, 
and his sketches of the French capital herein 
comprised are set off by numerous rude but 
droll and faithful illustrations. Many of these 
will be recognised as having already appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine, but they are none the 
less adapted to their present purpose for that. 
We do not know any work that will afford the 
reader a better idea of the gay Metropolis of 
France than “ Parisian Sights and French Prin- 
ciples,” and though the style is occasionly 
careless it never becomes tiresome as that of 
more ambitious writers often does. 


Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co. of Philadelphia 
have issued a complete edition of Macaulay’s 
History, comprising the four volumes in one, 
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which for several reasons is likely to obtain a 
larger circulation than any other yet published. 
Its cheapness, (the price being only One Dollar) 
its exact conformity to the original in orthogra- 
thy and arrangement, and the full and satisfac- 
tory index appended to each of the volumes, 
will commend it to the majority of purchasers 
and especially to those who desire to keep it as 
a book of reference. Mr. Morris has sent us a 
copy of it and has it for sale. 


Atonr. By Marion Harvanp of Richmond, 
Virginia. Nineteenth Thousand. New York: 
J.C. Derby, 119 Nissau Street. 


Tue Hippen Patu. By Marion Hartayp, 
Author of “ Alone.” Seventeenth Thousand, 
Same Publisher. [From J. W. Randolph, 
121 Main Street. 


The extraordinary success of these popular 
novels continues unabated, and the publisher 
has been thereby encouraged to issue them ina 
new and uniform edition worthy of their litera- 
ry excellence. It is a cheering evidence of the 
improvement in public taste that works so en- 
tirely free from any morbid sentiment should 
meet with so general and cordial an accept- 
ance, and if Marion Harland has achieved 
nothing higher, she has shown the possibility of 
enlisting a wide sympathy in ideal characters of 
the purest and most wholesometype. Our own 
opinions of * Alone” and “ The Hidden Path” 
as works of art have been so frequently gives 
heretofore that it is unnecessary to repeat them. 


Kit Bam’s Apventures; or the Yarns of an 
Old Mariner, By Mary Cowprn CLarkE 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1856. 


Tue Maeician’s Snow Box, and Other Sto- 
ries. By the Author of “ Rainbows for 
Children.” Same Publishers. [From James 
Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


Very pleasant little volumes for the young 
folks, affording them far more wholesome reading 
than the juvenile scientific and didactic volumes 
that are so often placed in their hands only to 
give them a distaste for books or to put them to 
sleep. Both are agreeably illustrated with 
wood engravings and printed in the handsomest 
manner. 


The Poems of Henry Vaughan and Dr. John 
Donne furnish the material for two new volumes 
of that delightful edition of the British Poets 
which has been some time in course of publica- 
tion by Messrs. Little, Brown & Company of 
Boston. Mr. Morris is the Richmond agent of 
the publishers, and will receive orders for the 
whole series, or any particular volumes that are 
desired. 





